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RORSCHACH: TWENTY YEARS AFTER* 
Marguerite R. Hertz, Ph.D. 
The Department of Psychology and the Brush Foundation 
Western Reserve University 


This is not the first historic crisis of humankind. But it is the 
first, which so directly and immediately effects so many millions of men and 
women. Never before has crisis had such far-reaching involvement, for never 
before has war been “total”. The precarious balance in which we find the 
mental health and well-being of men and women is probably without historical 
counterpart for today there can be no refuge, no escape and no isoletion. 


Behind the ell-pervading economic turmoil, emotional panic, moral 
bankruptcy and social disintegration of our times, lie intellectual confusion, 
tension, frustration and instability, and their broods of conflicts and contra- 
dictions. For us, whose work is related to the maintenance of sanity and 
health, the hour is charged with responsibility; and no meeting of psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists today can be free from earnest self-searching. 


Such a milieu makes it both fitting and inevitable that this twen- 
tieth milestone in the history of the Rorschach Method should be devoted to 
an examination of our tools, an evaluation of their achievements, and a study 
of their potentialities in the light of the psychological and psychiatric needs 
of the moment. What called them into being? What has been done with them? 
How well have they been used? How keen are their cutting edges? How can 
they be made even keener? 


To understand the Rorschach Method, it seems necessary to picture 
the background of its birth, a birth of peculiar interest to us today, be- 
Cause it was born of revolt in the world of psychological thought. 


The atomistic conception of personality had met with challenge. 
Personality as a bundle of characteristics each subject to identification, 
segregation and measurement and together forming a whole which was merely the 
sum of its parts, encountered resistance. The newer disciplines - Gestalt 
psychology, Psychoanalysis, Typology, Psychodiagnostics, and the Psychology 
of Verstehen, postulated personality as more than the sum total of assembled 
static qualities, and rather as a living, functioning whole, a dynamic 
synthesis. 





Thus was formulated a new approach to the study of personality. The 
problem of how to study a syrithesis rather than a conglomeration of isolated 
parts still remained, for both research and practice had made it clear that 
personality possessed aspects which eluded the stereotyped and conventionalized 
paper and pencil tests, the . eb ceornpditel the rating scales and laboratory 
techniques of measurements. 


There ensued a quest for the elusive which opened new avenues and 


*Paper read in part as the presidential address, at the Second Annual Meeting 
of the Rorschach Institute, April 17, 1941, New York City. 
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forged new tools. 
students of personality no longer rely exclusively upon answers to questions 


Projective techniques were developed so that today many 


or to minute reactions elicited in the laboratory routine. Nor do they judge 
the individual solely by comparing him with his fellows. 

They prefer to place the individual in a specific situation, pre- 
senting him with words, unfinished sentences, plastic materials, puppets, 
pictures or ink-blots, and study what he does. Conduct in specific situations 
now dominates the attention of these students of personality. They evaluate 
the individual in terms of himself, knowing that mental, emotional and exper- 
iential equipment and background will lead him to react in his unique way. His 
reactions will yield an insight into his mental processes, fantasy life, de- 
Sires, emotionality, talents, and the like, and thus permit us by their rev- 
elations and projections, to reconstruct his personality (Frank (80, 81), 
Updegraff (340), Horowitz and Murphy (324), Grimes (322)). 


Thus armed with approach and method, we found ourselves confronted 
with the problem of evaluation. The classical dilemma of objectivity versus 
subjectivity still challenges us. Will quantitative method permit of applica- 
tion to qualitative subject matter? This is a question which although not 
fully answered, has produced during the last decade, efforts to combine and in- 
terweave the experimental and the intuitive attitudes toward personality 
(Spearman (335), Vernon (341), Allport (315), Dashiell (59)). 


Rorschach was the father of no new discipline. He formulated no 
specific theory. But his procedure was such as to leave little doubt that 
to him personality was a functioning unit. His early monograph (250) presented 
& psychogram which portrayed personality as a complex structure of constituent 
patterns in dynamic union; and in such a union, it was inevitable that change 
in one process should be accompanied by change in others. 


Thus Rorschach, swept along by the revolt against atomism, must have 
conceived of personality as determined ultimately by the organization, inter- 
play and uniqueness of those constituent patterns which represented for him 
dynamically interrelated mental processes. As the creator of the ink-blot 
method of personality diagnosis, he pioneered in the development of projective 
techniques (290) and his method inspires us to perfect a synthesis of the 
experimental and the intuitive attitudes toward the study of personality. 


Rorschach, however, has not escaped the sceptics. Many students of 
personality, temperamentally opposed to prosaic ink-blots as media of person-~ 
ality expression, uncritically resist the method. Personality is a sacred 
thing, closely associated with human dignity, and there should be no surprise 
in discovering that there are those to whom it is offensive to think of ink- 
blots as oracles of the soul. To them, human personality is too rich, too 
variegated and its manifestations too subtle and too devious to permit of 
revelation by meaningless ink-blots. 


Others believe that the Rorschach method involves the dangers in- 
herent in permitting the specific to cast too much light on the general. 
Among them, are those who, guided by the old psychology with its emphas:s on 
the dependence of sensation on specific stimuli, insist that a method based 
solely on visual perception can reveal only one aspect of personality. They 
fail to understand Rorschach's concept of interpretations of the blots as 
"apperceptions", determined not only by physical causes but even more by the 
psychological "structure" of the individual at the time, depending upon his 


experiences, emotions, attitudes, and mental set. (Schachtel (260a), 
Hunter (140)). 
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And elso among the sceptics are those for whom it is difficult to 
believe, despite their eagerness for a new method of personality study, that 
specific phases of the personality revealed in certain limited situations can 
be relied upon to represent personality in general (Allport (315)). Among 
them, the Rorschach response picture is not accepted as a projection of per- 
sonality in its characteristic mental and emotional potentialities. 


On the other hand, many students of personslity have come to believe 
tust promising possibilities are inherent in the Rorschach technique. With 
the passing of years, their number has increased so that “Rorschach” has become 
a familiar in the idiom of psychologists, psychiatrists, counsellors, teachers, 
social workers and even judges; in fact, among nearly all who treat human beings 
and their personality problems. In the lest decade, hardly a book, article or 
review pertaining to personality in any language or in any country, omits 
mention of the Rorschach technique (Allport (315), Bailey (9), Blackburn (34), 
Biasch (23), Braunshaven (47), Burks and Jones (220), Burt (52), Frank (80, 81), 


Greulich et al (91), Graf (89), Guilford (92), Kretschmer (182), Stagner (336), 
Watson (301)). 


Rorschach grows ever in influence at such a pace that keeping abreast 
of the literature would become burdensome but for the eid of a number of bib- 
liographies, (Vernon (295-298), Binder (30), Hertz (113), Piotrowski (234), 
Guirdham (93), Krugman (183)). Study has been promoted and fostered by the 
use of centers of teaching and research. Such centers include those under the 
leadership of Schneider, Binder, Skalweit, Loosli-Usteri, and Monnier, to mention 
a few who are (or were) active in continental Europe; Guirdham and Vernon in 
England; and an ever increasing number in the United States, - Oberholzer, 
Levy, Wells, Klopfer, Piotrowski, Kelley, Rickers and Beck, and our own center 
at Western Reserve University. And the Rorschach Institute through the 
Rorschach Exchange which it now fosters, has helped to extend the scope of 
the method and to offer opportunity for its refinement, development and, what 
is most: important, periodic evaluation (153). 


Probably no topic, however, is so provocative to “Rorschachers" and 
so inviting to discussion and debate, as the problem of standardization. The 
very word arouses partisanship (if "partisanship" may be used to describe 
scientific differences). At one extreme, stand those who resent such a term 
when applied to our instrument of "art", and who reluctantly suggest that if 
some such concept must be entertained, Jet it be named "refinement" or "ration- 
alization", to avoid the stigma of rigid "schematization". (Klopfer (170)). 
At the other, are those to whom standardization is our most important task 
(Beck (18, 19), Hertz (119, 122)), Both positions have received extensive at- 
tention, and papers have been published by Klopfer (170), Frank (79), Hertz 
(122), Shuey (272), Klopfer, Krugman, Kelley, Murphy and Shakow (175), while 
the latest symposium has been summarized by Miale (203). 





Hence, at the risk of heresy, I propose this evening to devote my- 
self to the thought that standardization is no longer debatable, that to the 
extent that it is either possible or desirable, standardization is the out- 
standing feature of the twenty years since Rorschach. I propose to content 
myself with a brief survey of our progress toward standardization and toward 
the establishment of reliability and validity. But, again risking heresy, I 
emphasize, I do not mean standardization in either the sense of rigidity or 
inflexibility. I use the term because our emphasis has been upon the devel- K 
opment of our method as an art at the expense of those considerations which 
in the last analysis, would place the Rorschach method within the bounds of 
reliability and practicability. If, in this brief survey, I emphasize certain’ 
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studies and overlook others, it is only because preference has been given to 
systematic treatments and to studies with research orientation. 


Administration and Scoring 








Both in the administration of the method and in the scoring of re- 
sponses, standardization has made rapid and forward strides. These have come 
in response to the desires of workers for aid, support and reinforcement which 
cannot be made available without standardization. 


A desire for certainty and precision in procedure has nurtured a 
demand for published instructions. Rorschach’s original monograph has been 
reissued in new editions (250). Included now in the monograph is Rorschach's 
second article on the application of the method to psychoanalysis, published 
posthumously by Oberholzer. Unfortunately, no translation of the original 


study has ever been published and it is still unknown to many workers in the 
field. 


In the course of the years, other workers have described the method, 
some with more and some with less detail (Apolczyn (6), Beck (13), Bratt (46), 
Piotrowski (233), Loosli-Usteri (189), Hertz (113-116), Klopfer (164-166), 
Hunter (136), Dubitscher (68-70), Lopfe (191), Mac Calman (192), Mandowsky 
(196), Rizzo (246), Monnier (206), Salas (255), Soukoup (278), Schneider 
(265), Vernon (295)). Three manuals have appeared in recent years, in French 
by Loosli-Usteri (190, 160), in German by Schneider (266), and in Rnglish by 
Beck (22). Beck's manual, the first book to be published in English, marks an 
important step forward, since it is the first to emphasize the objective- 
standardized approach to the method and call a halt to the exclusive reliance 
on personal norms and subjective estimate. 


The series of articles by Vernon (295-299), Guirdham (93-98), and 
Monnier (206-207) have made the method accessible to larger numbers while the 
work of Klopfer, Piotrowski, Kelley, and other members of the New York research 
groups (164-179) have given probably the most extensive accounts with the most 
detailed illustrative material. The studies of the Brush Foundation and the 
Western Reserve University Department of Psychology, I should like to believe, 
have contributed at least in a measure to a better acquaintance with a more 
precise procedure (Hertz (112-132)). 


A desire for accurate, extensive and complete records has inspired 
more efficient methods for recording data, summarizing information and devel- 
oping techniques to yield greater help in interpretation. These include, for 
example, symbols (Beck (22), mimeographed blot outlines (Vernon (295)), minia- 
ture blot photographs (Klopfer and Davidson (173)), and code charts (Hertz 
(115), Fleischer and Hunt (77)), all of which are devised to expedite adminis- 
tering the test and scoring the results (Hertz (127)). 


A desire for a systematic form of questioning to elicit essential 
information has led to the development of the “systematic inquiry" which em- 
braces a discussion of responses, conspicuous omission of details and determ- 
inants of responses, and includes a procedure of “probing” or of what Klopfer 
calls "testing the limits" by provoking additional responses to determinants 
not used in the performance proper (166). It should be noted that at no time 
have questions themselves been rigidly standardized. Along with a minimum of 


uniformity, emphasis has been placed on natural conversation and flexibility 
of approach, 








Important advances in the direction of standardization have likewise 
been made in the scoring. The desire, to provide, inexperienced workers with 
guides (Klopfer (170), Hirning (175), Herta (422), Beak (22)), to eliminate the 
problem of the personal equation (Kelley (175)), to make the test available as 
an instrument of research (Hertz (122)), to permit of cooperative projects among 
examiners by making possible comparisons of material obtained by several inves- 
tigators (Klopfer (170), Hertz (122)), and to increase the reliability and 
validity of the method (Beck (18, 25), Hirning (175), Hertz (122)), has induced 
@ modification of the stress on subjective estimate and "empathy" (Bleuler (32), 
Wells (303), Benjamin (27)) by efforts to develop objective criteria for the 
various scoring categories (Beck (19, 21), Hertz (122, 124)). 


Hence, after extensive study (3, 4, 5, 244), many Rorschach factors 
have been elaborated, others altered, a few discarded, and still others more 
Clearly defined and differentiated (Vernon (295, 296), Guirdham (93), Beck 
(18, 22), Meltzer (201), Loosli-Usteri (190), Hertz (117-121, 123) Monnior 
(206, 207), Thornton (286), Just (149), Rickers (243), Schachtel and Hartoch 
(261), Sender and Klopfer (268), Piotrowski (225), Klopfer, Burchard et al (172)). 
Probably the most extensive refinement of the scoring system has been introduced 
by Klopfer and the New York research groups (58, 164-179). Frequency tables 
have been published for certain Rorschach categories (Beck (22), Loosli-Usteri 
(190), Hertz (116)), end percentage charts prepared to expedite the work of 
scoring (Hertz (126)). The Brush Foundation has concerned itself especially 
with the problem of the scientific determination of scoring criteria (117-121). 
The need for precise formulations has. been emphasized by Beck (25) who would 
resort to operationism recommending operational definitions of the criteria upon 
which responses are classified. 


Another phase of the scoring which has received some attention has 
been the significance of the Rorschach factors in relation to the specific cards 
in which they occur. While Rorschach presented each card as having its own 
unique propensity to elicit certain factors, as W,o.D,.Mor C, this principle 
has not been systematically established. Empirical evidence has been advanced 
by Klopfer et al (172) and Booth (43), and statistical studies have been present- 
ed by Beck (17) for the W, and Hertz and Kennedy (131) for the movement factor. 
Systematic studies of other factors according to age level would contribute, of 
course, to the futher standardization of the method. : 


Many investigators have developed and differentiated the original 
Rorschach factors further and have added new factors. "Z, FY and Y" have been 
introduced by Beck (17, 22), "g" by Vernon (296), another "g" by Hertz (131), 
"y" by Rickers and Klopfer (245), FM and m by Klopfer (173, 174, 178), 
Piotrowski (225) and Booth (41), M and m by Hertz (119), F (Fb) and F hd, hd F 
and hd by Binder (30-32), Hertz (110), c and K alone or in combination with 
Form by Klopfer and the New York research groups (164-167, 172-174), Hertz 
(123), Schneider (267), B Di’ (balanced richness of personality) by Meltzer 
(201), subject and object criticism by Frankel and Benjamin (82), concepts of 
"sequences", "psychic phases” and "curves of reaction" by Schachtel and Hartoch 
(262) and the “social personality" by Beck (16, 22). 


For the most part, such work has given to the scoring that refinement 
and objectivication so necessary to reliability. Unfortunately, many of the 
factors introduced have been empirically established and have been supported 
by no systematic proof. Many of them, it is true, promise to foreshadow in 
importance some of the original categories, But many contend, with justification; 
that while blind diagnosis and clinical hypotheses are helpful in revealing 
new patterns not previously included in the sooring system, they must be foler 
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lowed by systematic study to establish their true significance, especially before 
they are included in a scoring system used in clinical diagnosis and research 
studies, (Beck (21),. Hertz (118,122, 124)). It is to be hoped that in the 

next few years, adequate experimental and systematic clinicel proof will be pro- 
duced defining the new categories clearly, showing them to be psychologically 
significant and justifying their inclusion in a valid scoring system. 


It must be emphasized, however, that while we have moved toward stand- 
ardization in the scoring of the method, it has not been a standardization of 
rigidity. Objective criterie have been employed with caution, fev examiners 
losing sight of the total picture of which the factors are but a part. The scor- 
ing still remains a matter of skill, “art” if you will, but the “art” hes not 
been without form and direction. 


Interpretetion 





Thus while standardizetion has made its way in no uncertain strides 
both in giving the test and in scoring the ensvers, the problem of interpreting 
the scores still eludes the edvocates of standardization. 


But, even in this direction, efforts have been made. Of course no 

rigidly standardized procedure of interpretation has been or can be prescribed 
- because of the essentiel nature of the method. Warnings against such rigidity 

of procedure have been sounded again and again (Murphy (175), Kelley (175), 
Beck (14-16, 20), Klopfer et al (170,.172), Hertz (122), Marseille (203), Frank 
(79)). But, while it is generally appreciated thet Rorschach patterns for an 
individual fall into a whole, consistent only for that unique individuel, and 
that the manipulation of these patterns depends, not on any standardized scheme, 
but upon the training, skill and intuitive sense of the interpreter, workers in 
the field have developed a systematic approach to the procedure and have vritten 
on both theory and technique of interpretation. 


Innumerable case studies in the literature demonstrate this procedure 
(Piotrowski (227, 228, 233), Miale, Clapp end Kaplan (204), Wolfson (304), 
Tallman and Kiopfer (285), Klopfer and Miale (176)). In addition, the three 
manuals and various articles contain copious illustrations and recommendations. 
Oberholzer suggests, for example, starting the interpretation with patterns of 
affectivity; Monnier, Lopfe and Hertz prefer to estimate intelligence; Beck, 
Piotrowski, and Loosli-Usteri choose to examine all unusual patterns first. 


Probably the most extensive treatise on the theory and technique of 
interpretation, however, is that of Klopfer, Burchard, Kelley, end Miale (172). 
They outline, what, in flight from the word "standerd"” they call "ea rationel 
structure in procedure” which includes an analysis of the sequence of each re- 
sponse, a "blind diagnosis” based on the relationship among the patterns and on 
their "personality Gestalt", and a final anelysis in terms of other clinical and 
test data. Most authorities pursue ea similer procedure including an analysis of 


the frequency, the sequence and the reciprocal relationships of the Rorschach 
patterns. 5 


It should be noted thet in the interpretation, two things are of inter- 
est to the Rorschach examiner, how the individual stands in terms of his group 
and how he stands in respect to his own potentialities. Two approaches to the 
Rorschach data, then, are indispensable whatever the procedure of interpretation, 


the intre-individueal and the inter-individuel. The former, the intra-individual, 
concerns itself with the patterning of the traits within the individuel, how 








those traits are integrated among themselves without reference to the indi¥id- 
ual4’s group. What, for example is the role of intelligence in the total person- 
ality? :-How is extreme extraversiveness balanced by inner living, or by intel- 
lectual control? How is the fantasy life balanced by a sense of reality? In 

a word, what is the intra-individual consistency of that individual? 


- The second approach, the inter=individual, involves a comparison of 
the individual's response patterns with those of other individuals in his group. 
Now of interest is the relative strength of the individual's introversiveness in 
relation to his group, or the extent of his emotional stability, or the degree 
of mental control. While the first approach receives our greater attention, the 
second, despite its subordinate importance, must be recognized for what it is, a 
comparison which, of necessity, resorts to a norm, that bete noire of those who 
view the Rorschach procedure as an art. 


Fortunately during the past decade, norms have been amassed for many 
age groups (22, 26, 68, 70, 71, 85, 86, 104, 114, 137, 161, 169, 189, 190, 191, 
199, 200, 215, 256, 266, 284, 295, 296). These are available and summarized up 
to 1939 by Davidson and Klopfer (60, 61). But there are still striking omissions 
and marked deficiencies in the material at our disposal (22, 124, 295). Research 
in the establishment of norms has failed to keep step with our growing needs. Few 
norms are available for the younger age levels (71, 177, 219). "Bxperience” 
directs the. interpretations in these age ranges. For the older groups, many norms 
presented have been based on small samples, without statistical evidence and 
without defining the groups (Hertz (124)).- 


In discussing norms, one.does not sink to the “deadly level of psy- 
chometry” (97). Norms are a necessary part of the Rorschach Method and must be 
determined for different cultures, for various age groups, age ranges, mental 
age levels within these ranges, and possibly for developmental levels (Klopfer 
(172), Beck (22), Hertz (124), Hertz and Baker (125, 128-130)). If no such 
norms are employed the inter-individual approach in the interpretation can have 
no scientific pretensions. Yet the use of such norms, to that extent at least, 
involves a standardization of the technique of interpretation. 


On the other hand, it should be noted, that the final analysis in the 
procedure of interpretation in terms of other clinical and test data defies 
standardization, as Rorschach originally contended. The information gleaned from 
the Rorschach material is projected against family background, education, train- 
ing, health history, past life, qualitative judgments of the examiner and of 
other clinical and test data. This is then interpreted in terms of the examiner's 
experiential knowledge of the dynamics of human behavior. Final conclusions are 
made by inference and analogy depending upon the experience, ingenuity, the 
fertility of insight, and, not to be forgotten, the common sense of the examiner. 
Prolonged and extensive experience is necessary, not only with human personality 
but with all kinds of clinical problems (Klopfer (170), Beck (21, 24, 25), 
Piotrowski (237), Kelley (152, 175), Bratt (46), Hertz (118, 122)). This last 
step by definition, therefore, is personal to the examiner and subjective in him. 
It permits of no norms and it eludes all standardization. 


Reliability 





Included in the movement toward standardization, have been developments 
in establishing the reliability and the validity of the method. 


Relatively few studies have concerned themselves with reliability, For 

















ras 


the most part, many aspects of the problem have been uncritically assumed. Thus, 
the administration, the scoring system, the application of the method, its ref- 
erence to special groups, the "skill" of the examiner, and the interpretation of 
the response record have been assumed to be reliable. 


Only two articles show the scoring system to be sufficiently reliable 
(Hertz (119), the Sichas (274)). 


Troup (288) using the matching technique proposed by Vernon (299) has 
demonstrated the reliability of the method as a whole. Another "global" ap- 
proach, based on a comparison of blind diagnoses of several interpreters has 
been demonstrated by Hertz and Rubenstein (132). A statistical technique using 
the Chi Square Method has been advocated by Fosberg (78) to show the reliability 


of the Rorschach Method in revealing the permanent personality under varying 
conditions. 


Results obtained from the split-half method are conflicting, though 
some investigators have obtained fairly satisfactory reliability for several 
of the Rorschach patterns (Hertz (112), Troup (288), Thornton and Guilford 
(287)). Their procedure has been censured, however, because of the atomistic 
approach in treating variables independently and isolated from their context. 
Nevertheless there is some value and consolation in the theory that reliability 
of the parts is some evidence of the reliability of the whole. 


Kerr's (162) use of the retest technique with low results, has like- 
wise received adverse criticism for failure to differentiate between those low 
correlation coefficients caused by actual personality changes in the period 
between the tests and those related to the unreliability of the method. 


It is because of the many difficulties inherent in the method, that 
Piotrowski (231) maintains that reliability and validity are inseparable and 
that validity if established carries with it reliability. While this is true, 
it must be emphasized that until a high degree of validity has been established 
for all ages groups and contrasted cultures as well as for abnormal cases, 
reliability should not be assumed. 


Again, validity may be greater than reliability. A high degree of 
validity may be demonstrated by comparing successive Rorschach interpretations 
of an individual's record with outside clinical data, as Piotrowski suggests. 
Yet the reliability of these interpretations when compared with each other may 
not be high because different aspects of the personality may be emphasized on 
each occasion. Similarly the interpretations of the same record by different 
examiners may exhibit a high degree of validity, yet lower reliability. For 
example, in the experiment comparing three blind diagnoses of the same Rorschach 
responses (132), despite the fact that there was consideravle agreement «among the 
three interpreters, the depressive features of the personality wore omphasized 
by one, ascendant, excitable and extroverted characteristics by another, and 
the conflict in reference to the female role by a third. Checks with clinical 
data showed all ebservations to be valid. Thus Watson (301) fails to appre~- 
ciate the reliability of the results, misinterpreting the different emphasis 
as discrepancies, overlooking that inner turmoil, depressed feelings and infer- 
iority may lead to compensatory emphasis on superiority, ambition, dominance 
and extroverted interests. Several interpretations of the same record may be 


valid then, but such validity cannot always imply a similar degree of reliabil- 
ity. 














Validity 


In the process of standardization, by far the most important phase 

has been the determination of the validity of the Rorschach concepts. Through- 

out the 20 years, workers in the field have devoted themselves to this problem, 

some few subjecting it to actual experimental technique, others adhering to the 
traditional correlational procedures. More have resorted to group comparisons 

employing random groups and paired groups, normal and abnormal cases, and still 

others have contented themselves with individual case studies. Each has demon- f 
strated to some degree the validity of some phase of the method. 


Direct experimentation has contributed little so far though some small 
beginnings are in sight. Few experiments have been designed especially to test 
the validity of the method, although such procedure provides the only effective 
means of determining why certain Rorschach patterns have definite psychological 
values. Despite Rorschach's own recommendations that experiments in space-rhythm, 
form genesis, the M factor as representative of inner living and color as index 
of emotionality, be set up, none have as yet been attempted. Experimental pro- 
cedures such as the use of the Lowenfeld Mosaic test (Vernon (296)), the sugar 
tolerance curve based on adrenalin output as an indicator of emotional intensity 
(Diethelm (63)), the "Dembo situation”, the "Luria Method", the pneumograph, and 
various Gestalt perceptual tests (Varvel (291)) have been suggested and tried out 
in conjunction with Rorschach results, but no systematic studies have appeared. 
An interesting finding is reported by Vernon (296) who reports a parallel between - 
introversion as measured by the speed of fluctuation of reversible perspective . 
figures (in line with McDougall's concept) and Rorschach’s introversiveness, ~~~ 


Of interest also are the investigations producing artificial changes 
in normal and abnormal personality by hypnosis (Hackebush et al (100), Sarbin 
(259), Madow (193)), or by drugs (Kelley, Margulies and Barrera (159), Guttman 
(99), Varvel (291), Layman (185), Robb, Kovitz and Rapaport (247), Kelley, 
Levine et al (156, 157)) demonstrating alterations in personelity in terms of 
Rorschach petterns. 


Again, Copelman and his co-workers (56, 197, 198) have adopted a 
physiological and neurologicel approach and sought to validate the Rorschach 
in the light of the dynamic activity of the brain. Inhibition, excitation, 
irradiation and induction which take place upon the surface of the brain show 
a high correlation, they report, with temperament and constitution. 


Some experiments using other materials have also included the Rorschach 
blots. They serve indirectly to substantiate some Rorschach findings. Thus, 
Oeser (215) was able to show characteristic differences with tachistoscopic ex- 
periments with form dominant and color dominant types. Birzele (33) employed 
pictures as an aid in determining character, with results in agreement with the 
Rorschach. A study of the Ach-Sakarov Test exhibited results which correspond- 
ed to those obtained by the Rorschach, according to Hanfmann (103). 


Other experimental studies not concerned directly with the Rorschach 

Method itself have dealt with similar material or similar problems, and have 
contributed indirectly to the validation of some phase of the method. Included 
are such studies as the relative potency of color and form perception at various 
ages ‘(Brian and Goodenough (318)), the relation of form and color reactors to 
intelligence (Engel (321)), color and picture choices of young children 
(Hildreth (323)), the Japanese studies on the expressive emotional effedts-of ~ 
colors (Tatibana (338) Imada (325)), the development of the selective regard 
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of color and form (Tobie (337)), the relation of color preferences to age 


(Rabello (333)), to social adjustment, mental capacities, temperament and in- 
itiative (Thomaschewski (339)). 


Many studies with clinical groups also have verified certain Rorschach 
results. Of interest here, for example, are the experiments of the perceptions 
of various demented groups (Ionasiu, Lungu, Iosit, and Cupcea (141-143)), and the 
study of the impairment of "abstract behavior” in schizophrenic patients (Bolles 
and Goldstein (317)) which furnish results which corroborate Rorschach findings 
in similar conditions. Mention should likewise be made of experiments with 
shadow pictures (Rombouts (249), Wollrab (305), cloud pictures (Stern (280, 281), 
color splotches (Paulsen (220)), and the tautophone employed in the auditory ap- 


perceptive test. (Shakow and Rosenzweig (269)), which exhibit results comparable 
to those obtained by the Rorschach. 


Orthodox procedure would procure an outside criterion and correlate 
isolated Rorschach categories or patterns. But this has met with only partial 
success. Fairly satisfactory correspondence has been reported for some of the 
so-called intellectual factors and other indices of intelligence (Beck (13), 
Hertz (113), Vernon (295-297)), and some suggestive correlations have been ob- 
tained between scores in paper and pencil tests and isolated emotional Rorschach 
categories (Hertz (113), Vernon (295), Vaughn and Krug (294)). Many studies, 


however, fail to obtain significant correlations (Thornton and Guildford (287), 
Kerr (162)). 


But, as frequently asserted, low results do not reflect the invalidity 
of the Rorschach Method. Correlational technique involves abstraction of the 
Rorschach factors as separate, distinct and statistical variables, while the 
Rorschach patterns are conceived as component parts of a larger whole and there- 
fore demand a technique which conserves the integrated whole of the interrelated 


patterns. The correlational method is obviously inadequate for the Rorschach 
Method. 


Of greater bulk, by far, in the studies of validation, is the research 
based on the comparisons of contrasted groups. Many of the personelity pictures 
for normal adults of varying intelligence and for mentally disordered cases ad- , 
vanced by Rorschach (as summarized by Bohm (40) in the third edition of the K\ 
Psychodiagnostik) have been confirmed. During the twenty years since Rorschach, 
age groups of all kinds have been differentiated and various types of personali- 
ties analyzed and compared. The groups studied include: 
superior individuals (Beck (22), Maza (199)) 
individuals of low intelligence (Pfisteg (223), Beck (22), Dubitscher 
(68, 69), Maza (199), Kubo (184), Schneider (266), Ganz and 
Loosli-Usteri (85)) 
adolescents of high average intelligence (Hertz (114)) 
average children (Salas (256)) 
preschool children (Klopfer (177)) 
school beginners (Paulsen (219)) 
stable and unstable individuals (Hertz (113), Line and Griffin 
(187, 188)) 
ascendant and submissive individuals (Hertz (113), Vernon (296)) 
most adjusted and least adjusted girls (Hertz and Wolfson (111)) 
college students (Powell (242), Varvel (292, 293)) 
depressed normal adults (Guirdham (95), 
coarted normal adults (Guirdham (95), Varvel (292)) 
stutterers and non-stutterers (Meltzer (201, 202), Ingebregtsen (140)) 
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problem children (Beck (12, 22)) 
clinic children (Loosli-Usteri (190), Kerr (161)) 


delinquénts (Endara (73-75), Kogan (180), Gezzano (88), 
Pescor (221, 222)) 


Almost every kind of mental disorder has been subjected to scrutiny 
and a diversity of problems in each investigated. Characteristic pictures for 


particular groups have emerged in sharp relief. In this area, the list of 
studies is impressive: 


schizophrenie (Kretschmer (182), Guirdham (95), Bleuler (37), 
Schneider (266), Skalweit (276), Hackfield (101), Vaughn and 
Krug (294, Dimmick (64), Rickers (245), Beck (23), Hirning (133), 
Hylkema (139), Costa (57), Layman (185)) 

defective and schizophrenic children (Piotrowski (230)) 


ae psychosis (Levy and Beck (186), Beck (22), Varvel 
292 


manics (Beck (22), Juarros (148)) 

neuroses (Guirdham (93), Zulliger (306, 312, 313), Binder (30, 31), 
Beck (22), Piotrowski (233), Hackfield (101), Ross (263, 254)) 

obsessional neuroses (Bustamente (53), Piotrowski (233)) 

depressive states in various mental disorders (Guirdham, (95), 
Varvel (292), Beck (22)) 

melancholics (Guirdham (96), Juarros (148)) < 

organic psychoses (Oberholzer (212-214), Piotrowski (224, 226-28, 232, 
239, 240), Harrower-Erickson (105, 106), Mahler-Schonburger and 
Silberpfennig (194-195), Hunt (135), Schenk (264), Nadel (210,211) 
Sanders, Schenk and Van Veen (257)) 

psychopaths (Dubitscher (68, 69), Binder (30, 31)) 

epilepsy (Eyrich (76), Guirdham (94), Stauder (279), Arluck (7), 
Borges (45)), Drohocki (65, 66)) 

Parkinsonism (Aubrun (8), Ionescu-Sisesti and Copelman (141-142)) 

delirium tremens and alcohol hallucinations (Weber (303)) 

alcoholics (Jastak (147)) 

arthritis (Booth and Klopfer (44), Booth (42, 43)) 


Of especial value are the monographs of Beck (23) and Rickers (245) 
which contain detailed analyses of the psychological structure of the schizo- 
phrenic in terms of significant patterns, the studies of Guirdham (95, 96) on 
depressed structure in the various clinical disorders, with his recommendation 
for the establishment of differentiating mathematical formulae such as the index 
of stereotypy (S/B) as a means of objective validation of the Rorschech Method, 
and Varvel's (292) statistical study of psychotic and neurotic depressions. Of 
importance are the investigations of the neurotic personality by Beck and Levy 
(186), Guirdham (93), Binder (30, 31), Piotrowski (233), and Brosin and Fromm 
(49), the systematized and explicit analysis of the Rorschach patterns in organic 
and neurological disturbances by Piotrowski (224, 226-228, 232, 239, 244) and 
Harrower-Erickson (105, 106), and the monograph on the changes characteristic of 
congenital epilepsy and epilepsy of an exogenous nature by Stauder (279). And of 
outstanding interest also is the development of the method as a prognostic in- 
strument in the insulin treatment of schizophrenia by Piotrowski (235, 236, 238). 
The extensive research in these fields, summarized by Kelly and Klopfer (155) 
for schizophrenia, Miale and Harrower-Erickson (205) for the neuroses, Piotrowski 
(p32) for the organic disturbances, and Kelley and Barrera (154) for the field in 
general, has contributed substantially to the validity of the Rorschach Method. 
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In this connection it should be mentioned also that the approach by 
group comparison has included evaluation of the Rorschach Erlebnistypen with 
combinations formulated upon other typological systems. But in such studies, 
systematic and statistical comparisons are not made and results, even where 
reported, are not reliable. In addition, the types are not comparable, in 
that the same total systems, personality levels, or meanings are not present. 
It has been amply demonstrated, for example, that the Erlebnistypen have little 
in common with Jung's typology (Bailey (9), Vernon (296), Guilford (92), 
Piotrowski (231)) or with the eidetic types (Bryn (51)). A more recent. study 
by Waals (300) views the relationship between Jung's association method and 
the Rorschach types as complementary, the former eliciting the "complexes", 
the latter, the reaction-type, both, however, shedding light on the affeutivity. 


A vast amount of literature deals with the correspomdence between 
Kretschmer's constitutional types and the Rorschach. Dubitscher (69) corrob- 
orates earlier findings of the relationship between the two systems. Skalweit 
(277) fails to find Rorschach similarities between "schizoid" and schizophrenics 
as Kretschmer indicates. Other more recent studies differentiate between 
cyclothymes amd schizothymes in terms of Rorschach patterns (Jacobson (144), 
Jarrin (146)) and between four different blood groups (Gobber (87)). While 
Lagner's study (327) with contemporary writers does not employ the Rorschach 


material directly, it seems to verify previous findings that cyclothymic in- 
dividuals are predominantly color minded. 


Few of these studies, however, present reliably positive results 
especially since the Kretschmer types themselves have not been demonstrated 


as reliable. They contribute, therefore, little to the scientific validation 
of the Rorschach Method. 


Studies based on the comparative method demonstrate for the most 
part thet the Rorschach method can differentiate the groups reliably. To 
that extent, its validity as a diagnostic instrument has been established. 
Furthermore, to a degree, certain Rorschach patterns appear more reliably 
in one group than in another. To that degree,those patterns may be said to 


be associated with the dominant personality patterns of that group, and 
inferentially, to be reflective of them. 


Clinical validation has likewise been presented in terms of case 
studies. The literature abounds with comparison of Rorschach interpretations 
with outside criteria, case records, data from intelligence tests, personality 
measures, vocational interests, teachers’ reports, psychoanalytic records, and 
other information. The “blind diagnosis" as originally suggested by Rorschach 
is frequently employed and becomes an invaluable means for demonstrating the 
validity of the method. Where independent interpretations made without knowledgs 
of the subject other than his age and sex, compare favorably with outside clin- 
ical and test data, one of the goals of scientific procedure is approached. 


The success of blind diagnosis of normal individuals and especially 
in specific clinical cases is impressive (Kerr (161), Troup and Klopfer (289), 
Sill (275), Zuwiliger (308, 314), Jacobson (145), Kaplan, Miale and Clapp (151,). 
The study of three blind diagnoses by three experienced interpreters in dif- 
ferent parts of the country exhibits such high agreement that the method is 
accepted as having high diagnostic validity (Hertz and Rubenstein (132)). 


; Dlustrative of the role of the individual case stuly in demonstrating 
the validity of the Rorschach method are the extensive reports on specific 
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Clinical cases as: 


@ case of compulsion neurosis (Piotrowski (233) ) 

anxiety attacks in two children (Ombredanse, Suares and Canivet (216)) 

an epileptic case with psychoneurotic manifestations (Piotrowski and 
Kelley (241)) 

a bilateral lobectomy case, presented in a series of reports on three 
successive examinations (Tallman and Klopfer (285), Klopfer and 
Miale (176), Kiopfer and Tallman (179)) 

a case of the analysis of differential diagnosis of the brain 
(Oberholzer (212, 213)) 

a Pick's disease case (Piotrowski (228)) 

personality changes accompanying organic brain lesions in two pre- 
adolescent children (Harrower-Erickson and Miale (108)) 

cases before and after operation for brain tumor (Nadel (210, 211)) 

cases of chronic arthritis (Booth and Klopfer (44)) 

a case of dementia paralytica before and after malaria treatment 
(Oppenheimer and Speyer (217)) ! 

2 habitual homicidal criminals (Endare (73)) 

cases in schizophrenia (Hirning (133), Hylkime (139), Just (150)) 

a defective delinquent (Day, Hartoch, and Schachtel (62)) 

case studies in convulsive states (Kelley and Margulies (158)) 


Even more impressive, however, are the results from blind diagnoses of . 
groups of cases. Hunter (138) for example compares the interpretations of 50 
pupils with various intelligence and personality estimates with a high degree of 
success. Especially the study of Benjamin and Ebaugh (28) of 50 patients, which 
compares the Rorschach diagnosis with both preliminary clinical, and final 
clinical diagnoses, and which shows remarkable agreement,- 85% complete agreement 
and 98% agreement in major diagnoses,- testifies eloquently to its diagnostic 
value. Even in the few instances reported, where the method was not sufficiently 
reliable to make accurate diagnoses, it is admitted that qualitative analysis of 
the records contributed to the understanding of the disorder (Cardona (54)). 


Mention also should be made here of the psychoanalytic validation of 
Rorschach interpretations. Many of the concepts, like the form, movement, amd 
shading categories, have been substantiated in part by psychoanalytic data 
(Furrer (83, 84), Bustamente (53), Shuey (273), Binder (30), Schachtel (260a)). 
Rorschach himself employed the independent psychoanalysis of one of his cases 
by Oberholzer (251) to validate various aspects of his interpretation. Many ex- 
aminers have followed Rorschach in this procedure, checking their interpretations 
with dynamic characterizations based on psychoanalysis (Varvel (291), Binder 
(30, 31), Hertz and Rubenstein (132)). 


Graphology likewise has served to validate the Rorschach Method, many 
of the studies showing a high degree of correspondence between graphological 
analyses and Rorschach interpretationg (Vernon (295), Diethelm (63), Biasch (29) 
Hartoch and Schachtel (109), Benjamin and Ebaugh (28), Stein-Lewison (44), 

Drope (67)). The possibilities in using both procedures have been described by 
Diethelm (63), Booth (43) and Schage (263). 


Another form of blind diagnosis has been advanced by Vernon (299) in 
his method of correct matchi in which Rorschach interpretations are matched 
with sketches independently prepared from other data. The method is unique 
since it permits expression of quantitative relationships based upon qualitative 
judgments of the personality as a whole. Vernon (297) was able to report a 
correlation of .78 + .06 between the clinician's ability to estimate the in- 
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telligence of 20 subjects and responses on the Rorschach, Again, Vernon (296) 
reports success among judges in matching the Rorschach interpretations of the 
personality of 45 subjects with personality sketches independently prepared, a 
degree of success represented by a contingency correlation coefficient of 0833 + 
-032. Because of such validation, Vernon concludes thet the application of the 
method from the clinical viewpoint is scientifically justifiable. 


Troup (288) employed this method to determine the degree of similarity 
in the personality make-up of 20 pairs of identical twins. Satisfactory success 
is likewise reported by Patterson and Magaw (218) who demonstrate the validity 
of the method in its application to mentally defective problem children. Both 
Troup and Vernon, however, adait that the matching method has definite limitations 
in its application to material as complex as the Rorschach data, and Benjamin 
and Ebaugh (28) show that it is definitely unsuited to Rorschach material, pre- 
ferring the orthodox procedure of blind diagnosis. 


Clinical validation obviously has yielded the most significant re- 
sults. There can be little doubt that comparative clinical studies in the last 
deeade, especially,have presented empirical proof at least of the value of the 
Rorschach method as a clinical instrument of diagnosis and prognosis, and thus 
argue for its potentialities as an instrument of psychiatric research. 


As a result of these validating studies, widespread acceptance and 
extensive application of the method in fields of psychology, psychiatry, psycho- 
analysis, pedagogy, anthropology, delinquency, and social service (Miale (203), 
Barry and Sender (11)) have followed. Such application has in turn served as a 
"“yorking" validation of the method. 


In the field of child guidance, in the last decade especially, the 
method has been used to study intelligence, special abilities, personality de- 
velopment, school adjustment, personality problems (Paulsen (219), Hoel (134), 
Hunter (138), Zulliger (307, 309-311), Loosli-Usteri (190)). It has been 
applied to problems of heredity to demonstrate family similarities, twin simil- 
arity and to determine the relative influence of heredity and environment on 
personality (Bleuler (35, 36), Kerr (162), Brander (45a), Troup (288), Saudek 
(260), Marinesco and Kreindler (197)}. It has been applied to different culture 
groups (Bleuler (39), Hallowell (102), Hunter (137)), to the study of the con- 
stancy of personality traits (Loosli-Usteri (190), Suares (282, 283)) and to the 
study of the adolescent personality (Shapiro-Pollak (270, 271), Hertz (125, 128), 
Hertz and Baker (129, 130)). Its use in the fields of education, college guid- 
ance, and vocational guidance is ever increasing (Roemer (248), Schneider (265- 
266), Brendgen (48), Zulliger (307, 310, 311), Munroe (208)). 





It has been put to service in mental hygiene and child guidance clinics 
to analyze personality difficulties, to study fears and anxieties and to judge 
the effectiveness of psychotherapy; in counseling and advising services of 
colleges, in court work (Dunn (11), in the study of delinquents (Kogan (180), 


Zulliger (314), Day, Hartoch and Schachtel (62)), and in social service work 
(Kraft (181)). ' 


Its greatest application has been, of course, in the psychiatric field 
(Aguiar (1, 2), Mac Calman (192), Kelley and Barrera (154)) to give an insight 
into psychological difficulties, to aid in difficult differential diagnosis 
(Guirdham (95), Piotrowski and Kelley (241), Booth (43), Piotrowski (239, 240)), 
to study personality following cerebral lesions, under the influence of drugs 
or hypnosis (Layman (185), Robb, Kovitz, Rapaport (247), Brown and Orbison (50)), 
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.:.2°%0 determine choice of psychotherapeutic approach, to gauge the effectiveness of 
; therapy, and for prediction (Piotrowski (235, 236, 238), Graham (90), Rymer, 
.. .Benjamin, and Ebaugh (254a). 
eS 


| Po 


Its potentialities as an instrument to diagnose stable ami unstable 
. personalities in soldiers has recently been discussed by Harrower-Erickson (107) 
.-@s an aid for the evaluation of aptitude for flight training by Bigelow (10). 


uns 


In all this work, while interest has been primarily directed to specific 
problems of diagnosis, guidance or prognosis, this application has served also 
ons to determine the validity and usefulness of the method itself. 





Evaluation 


. Results such as these reflect creative research and arduous labor,- 
research Characterized by the gradual standardization of the procedure, by ef- 
forts to supplement qualitative analysis with scoring Criteria and norms, by 
-more critical manipulation of data, by increasingly critical attitudes, by an 
insistence upon more controlled investigations, and by greater and more extensive 

~. ppplication. But despite its impressiveness, much remains fragmentary. Many of 
the results have been challenged and the validity of the method has yet to win 
complete scientific acceptance. 


il uae There is good reason, however, why the validity of the method has been 
-“im_it:pubjected to challenge. It is because of the uniqueness of the Rorschach Method 
.{ that our results have been inadequate in so many cases. - The method is essen- 
tially qualitative and the processes of standardization and validation demand 

procedures which are appropriate to qualitative concepts. 


Many reject the traditional experimental studies because, theyclain, 
the abortive dissection of the psychogram in the search for static factors in 
- isolation, has distorted the method. The statistical procedures have been 
‘.. Censured because of their emphasis on quantitative measurements, hypothetical 
averages, uniformities and generalities, at the expense of understanding the 
9 individual himself. 


8° While it is true that some parts of the Rorschach method defy measure- 
), ‘s.ment, statistical treatment is imperative in certain phases of the research. 
.+: It must be kept in mind that statistics is merely a tool for describing, analyz- 
: ing and summarizing data. One cannot object to its use where data must be treat- 
ed in this way. There is no right or wrong to the use of statistics with the 
Rorschach Method. It should not be at the service of the experimentalist ex- 
os : Cclusively because he is more interested in mass data, uniformities and general- 
ities. Nor should it be avoided by the clinician because he is primarily in- 
terested in individual diagnosis. As a matter of fact, it has been demonstrated 
that the structure of a single personality may be made’ Subject to statistical 
analysis (Allport (315), Lewin (328), Baldwin (316)). 


Statistical treatment should be employed where necessary, and other 
| techniques appliéd where they are better suited to the problem. Application of 
the statistical method to Rorschach data, however, does not per se render the 
whole method quantitative, mechanical or sterile. On the contrary, it insures 
> accuracy and reliability of quantitative results. 


)s Thus statistical methods have a definite place in research with 
Rorschach data. Orthodox procedures which have been extensively used with suc- 
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cess in psychological problems should not be avoided where they are applicable. 
Measures of central tendency, of dispersion, of reliability and of validity 
should be obtained where possible. Other statistical devices, mere applicable 
perhaps to the data, might be used. Criteria for scoring.the Rorschach cate- 
gories, determination of norms, age and sex differences, must be based upon 
some statistical foundations. Comparative studies, many of which have been 
presented by clinicians, are quantitative studies and results. féported without 
recourse to statistics are of doubtful value (26, 171). Statistics must be 
employed to establish the reliability of these findings if they are to be ac- 
cepted as factual data. 


But the value of statistical treatment is no justification for over- 
emphasis. There can be no doubt that conclusions concerning the internal or- 
ganization of the traits of an individual, concerning his "private worlds” in 
Frank's terminology (81), cannot be based on means, medians, sigmas or per- 
centiles. Statistics can never supplant the insight of the clinician. 


Hence the method of clinical validation has tended to monopolize at- 
tention in determining the validity of the Rorschach method. But many object 


to exclusive reliance on this type of validation in its present stage of de- 
velopment. 


The chief objection to clinical vakidation is its lack of scientific 
procedure. Most clinical studies are characterized by few cases, inadequate 
controls, failure to describe the techniques omployed and failure to standardize 
the research procedure. Case studies all too frequently include highly sub- 
jective diagnoses and dogmatic assertions. 


Too often the experience of the clinician determines the scoring, the 
interpretation of the record and the validity of that interpretation, The 
fact that one is expert and holds certain interpretations valid by virtue of 
experience is no proof of their validity. We may admire the expert, we may be 
trained and guided by him, but we must not forget that his intuitive deductions 
are not scientific formulations. In my opinion, no matter how expert a "Ror- 


schacher" is, he will be eager to rationalize his intuitions through the 
scientific method. 


Case studies have their place. They are essential for preliminary 
exploration. Their findings are inconclusive, however, aml await further re- 
search. I do not mean to imply that findings from clinical studies should not 
be reported because they do not meet scientific requirements, but I do insist 
that we should recognize their results for what they are, that is, promising 
hypotheses which call for further study under carefully controlled conditions. 


Clinical validation should not be outside the bounds of scientific 
procedure. Only that which is valid in the Rorschach method should be accepted, 
and that which is valid depends upon critical and proven analysis. 


Thus, for example, the application of the Rorschach should not be 
limited to the abnormal, and while the abnormal may help to explain the normel, 
the latter is not without its own power to shed light. 


Again, indiscriminate application of the Rorschach patterns in their 
present state of validation is hazardous. They are neither equally adequate or 
equally valid at all age levels or in different culture groups. The method, for 
example, is now applied to children at the lower age levels. Yet the validity 
of the patterns in terms of these younger age groups has never been established, 
Thus meanings validated only on the basis of clinical data and reactions of 
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adults are used to interpret the reactions of the child. Adult reactions may 
not be valid criteria for children's reactions.. Certainly we have no right to 
assume that patterns validated on psychiatric material apply likewise to chil- 


dren. On the contrary, we recognize many patterns in young children which have 
been identified with pathology in adults. 


Validation of Rorschach concepts must be established systematically 
and scientifically at all age levels and for contrasted cultures. But, it 
should be emphasized that this does not mean exclusive reliance on traditional 
statistical procedure, 


Those of us who are experimentalists must shake off the shackles of 
traditional procedure and explore new fields. Those of us, who are clinicians, 
must forsake, however unwillingly, the allurements of blind diagnoses, and ex- 
plore the less spectacylar realm of scientific research. 


Our problem is twofold: to develop a method for further standardiza- 
tion and validation, more in tune with our qualitative instrument, and to de- 
termine criteria of evaluation of its validity. 


It is consoling to realize that our problem is not unique, that it is 
the problem of all qualitative methods for the study of the individual (3l5a). 
We must go into other fields of personality and utilize and synthesize the re- 
search there. We must pioneer with all students of personality in ela borating j 
01d techniques to make them more applicable to qualitative procedure. We must 
forge new techniques which will place the method on firm scientific foundations 
without sacrificing values of qualitative analysis. 


We must explore methods which have already yielded promising results. 
Vernon's matching method, for example, may be further developed since it permits 
quantitative relationships to be based on qualitative judgments of the person- 
ality viewed as an integral whole. The blind diagnosis technique may be expand- 
ed to multiple blind diagnoses where many interpreters work independently on the 
same Rorschach material and clinical data, along the lines already suggested by 
Rosenzweig (252) and Hertz and Rubenstein (132). If agreement can be obtained 
among several interpreters statistically based on a number of cases, the relia- 
bility and validity of the method will meet scientific requirements. 


Case studies also may be developed in the manner advocated by Allport 
(315) to earn a place in the scientific validation of the Rorschach Method. If 
each case were to include scientific controls, systematic recording of data, 
measures of reliability, and the like, it might serve to validate Rorschach 
results. 


Experimental projects should be set up including experimental and 
clinical techniques such as the program described by Murray (209) at the Harvard 
Psychological Clinic. Various methods were employed, tests, interviews, pro- 
jective techniques including the Rorschach method, and direct experimentation. 
In such projects, one technique serves as a check upon the other. 


In determining outside criteria, direct sampling of the personality 
or behavior with procedures which precipitate the behavior process is most 
promising. Better use showld be made of partially controlled situation for 
eliciting personal data, in line with Olson's method of time sampling (321) ' 
or with methods described by hewin (328). Much progress has already been made 
by "topologists” in testing out their concepts of resumption of interrupted 
activities, degrees of reality, level of aspiration, reward and punishment, and 
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the like, and they have contributed promising methods and results for the quan- 


titative analysis of some problems of human motivation ——_ and Brown (319a), 
Brown ({319)). 


Other projective techniques, such as those described by Frank (80, 81) 
may be developed (Kerr (326), Rotter (332)). If and when such projective tech- 
niques meet with scientific acceptance, they should invite our serious atten- 
tion, for they may shed light upon the path we follow. 


Today, crucial psychoanalytic concepts such as fantasies, wishful 
thinking, projections, and repressions are being studied under controlled lab- 
oratory conditions (Murray et al (330)). Those psychoanalytic concepts which 
earn scientific acceptance may be enlisted in our service. 


But, most of all, new procedures must be invoked which will emphasize 
the uniqueness of the individual, and make even group uniformities meaningful. 
It would seem that the first step should be a systematic determination of those 
Rorschach patterns which are psychologically significant. 


Experiments set up on the genesis of form, movement, or color in var- 
ious 486 groups would establish tendencies for each age level, somewhat in the 
order of Dworetzki's study (72) of the evolution of perception in children 3 to 
15 years of age on the basis of Rorschach ink-blots and ambiguous designs. Norms 
established in this way, based on functional concepts, would be psychologically 
meaningful. Extending this procedure to the abnormal, to the feebleminded, for 


example, would serve to establish not only quartts tative but qualitative differ- 
ences in the characteristic patterns attained. 


Best of all concentration on one individual in the tradition of the 
clinician as Allport recommends (315) would be scientifically productive. Ex- 
perimentation with one individual would determine basic traits in that individ- 
ual which are characteristically revealed by him under a diversity of circum- 
stances, or in specific situations or in partially controlled situations, what- 
ever method were adopted. A child, for example, could be placed in many and 
varied situations which call for ascendant behavior, or imaginative activity, 
or emotional excitability, and his reactions systematically observed and record- 
ed. Characteristic personality traits can be established for him, and gener- 
alization can be made as to his dominant personality traits, their range and 
even their intensity. Using these results as criteria, Rorschach patterns 
might be identified as psychologically meaningful in terms of the individual. A 
representative sampling of these patterns might be developed for the individual, 
and a configuration of patterns built up for him. 


Such meaningful Rorschach patterns developed in one individual might 
likewise be developed in many individuals. If we could prosecute such individ- 
ual study systematically in many individuals, patterns might be compared, gen- 
eralizations extended to the group, and meaningful norms constructed. 


Longitudinal studies following children through periods of time would 
be fertile ground for further standardization and validation of the method. They 
would give us a picture of the developing individual in terms of Rorschach pat- 
terns, and the sequences of patterns which characteristically emerge in serial 
order might be established. Here we would have group norms: in dynamic terms. 
Even psychological principles might be established as to the emergence, the 
growth, the maturing of personality Gattoene ont as to other significant de- 
velopmental changes in personality. 
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This procedure would serve to standardize the Rorschach Method as 
uniquely it demands standardization, emphasizing the "unique idiomatic char- 
acter of the personality” yet retaining interest in generalizations and uni- 
formities. And this procedure could be prosecuted with a quantitative pre- 


cision and a scientific objectivity which would satisfy the traditional ex- 
perimentalist. 


All these suggestions and wore offer challenging opportunities for 
future research. 


In conclusion, it can be said that much has heen accomplished in the 
last 20 years. It has been a productive, creative, and pioneering period in 
our history. Much more remains to be done. Research in the true sense of the 
term has just begun. 


Our immediate obligation is to continue the process of standardization 
in form and character that will best serve our method. It is our function to 
organize coordinated research projects, to make a concerted drive on the same 
problems at the same time, to infuse with meaning the empirical facts which we 
have amassed, and thus to add scientific results to our store of knowledge. 


To occupy ourselves with ink-blots even though we pursue the minutiae 
of scientific investigation at a time when civilization is subjected to the 
Blitg-krieg appears ironical. But it is an irony that loses its bitterness if $ 
we can come to believe that by our labors we are forging the instrumentalities 
whereby the world may yet achieve sanity. 


Today, if ever, we must bring all our energy, insight, research, and 
leadership to bear upon our joint task -- to maintain mental health and effi- 
Ciency in the midst of chaos and despair, to restore and revive mental balance 
in an imbalanced world, to help fashion, if not for ourselves, for our children 
at least, a society more worthy of human life and human dignity. 
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MODIFICATION OF THE RORSCHACH MS&THOD FOR USE AS A GROUP TEST* 
by 
M. R. Harrower-Erickson, Ph.D. and M. E. Steiner, M.A. 
Montreal Neurological Institute, 
Department of Neurology & Neurosurgery 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada 


At a recent psychological meeting a report was given of a mass 
psychiatric interview for army personnel. The immediate reaction of the listen- 
ers to this information was, perhaps naturally, one of skepticism. Similarly, 
accounts of mass psychotherapy have evoked the feeling that while such an at- 


tempt may be possible and necessary under certain circumstances, it is at best 
@ poor substitute for the genuine article. 


I have assumed, therefore, that the initial reaction to this proposed 
modification, particularly emongst those persons who have worked extensively 
with the Rorschach, will also be one of frank skepticism. Having approached 
the problem myself somewhat in-that frame of mind, I feel that I should now 
state my belief thet not only can the Rorschach method survive such a drastic 
modification, but that in its new form it offers us just as valid a tool for 
estimating certain aspects of personality es does the usual or individual 
procedure. And while it obviously will not and should not supplant the individ- 
ual method, it has great advantages where a very large number of subjects are to 
be exemined in that it is enormously time-saving. 








Our modified procedure, spoken-of from new on as the Group method as 
distinct from the "Individual", involved the projection of slides of the ten 


Rorschach cards on a screen, five by six feet, in a darkened room. 


The subjects, generally in groups of twenty (but far larger groups 
could be handled) sat in the center section of our auditorium, all facing the 


screen squarely. The front row was approximately twelve feet from the screen, 
the back row, twenty-four feet. 





Instructions for the test were essentially the same as in the Individ- 
ual procedure: the inkblots were explained, and the subjects told to write down 
what they saw. Each slide was shown for three minutes during which time the 
subjects wrote down their answers at their own pace. HEmough light came from 
the slides themselves in our particular set-up to allow for the writing of the 
answers. Just how much light may be allowed in the room is one of the details 
the study of which we have not yet completed. 





Special booklets were prepared for the subjects to write in, all 
answers pertaining to one slide being written on one page and the pages turned 
as the slides changed. The flaps on either side of the page, which were not 
turned up during the recording of the answers, concealed on the left side a 


*Editor's Note: This work was undertaken by Dr. Harrower-Erickson with the aid 





of a grant from the Josiah Macy Jr. Foundation and while both the author and 
editors realize that the technique is still in the experimental stage, we are 
publishing it in full so that further studies can be carried out by competent 
workers. This new approach may present unforeseen difficulties or it may be 
the answer to the urgent need to make the Rorschach method applicable for group 


selection. Discussion of the method is invited by the editors. Any qualified 4 
fellow of the Rorschach Institute is invited to communicate with Dr. Harrower- : 
Erickson directly in order to obtain materials and complete directions for the 
experiment. , 
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small @#iagram of the card in question, and on the other, aids for a modified 
inquiry 


When the spontaneous recording of responses was finished, the examiner 
made a short informal break, told the subjects to turn the flaps of the booklets 
on each side of their answers, and explained: the reason for the diagram and for 
the words, movement, colon, texture, and shape which were found inside the right 
hand flaps The subjects were then instructed to number their answers, to mark 
off the areas on the small diagrams corresponding to the answer in question, and 
to put the number of that answer under the héadings on the right hand sido if, 
and-only if, he felt that bef So doing he was déscribing his experience more ac- 
ourately to the examiner: lide 1, with areas marked off and -numbered, was 


thrown on the screen during the first part of this explanation. Slide 8 served 
es &n illustration of how various answers might be amplified by reference to col- 
or, movement etc. When this had been explained, sach slide was projected for a 
se60nd time in the usual order for 2-3 minutes, and the subjects worked on their 
anh8wers, this time with the room lights on but with the opportunity to refer 

back to the slides which were plainly visible. Additional answers were allowed 
during the period provided they were marked as such. 


Our subjects consisted of 110 students with an average age of 20 years, 
the majority drawn from the men’s and women's residences at McGill University 
and from the nurses training school at the Royal Victorial Hospital which is 
also part of the University. In addition we included ten subjects in one of 
the control groups from New Jersey College for Women whose individual records 
were taken by Miss Alice Brown. These 110 subjects were selected both because 
of the important age group which they represented in view of the possible future 
use of the test, and also because information concerning their achievement, 
stability, leadership qualities and adaptability was available from the college 
and hospital authorities. Since the most careful and detailed information was 

available concerning the student nurses, we selected them as our critical group. 
' ‘The following table shows the distribution of subjects. 





First Repeat 





(1) 20 student nurses G Ind. 
(2) 20 student nurses G Ind. 





20 College students Ind. G. 





20 College students 





30 College students 


15 persons 
(interval from 6 mos. to two years) 





4 "tumor suspects” G. 











Oyr procedure in regard to the repeat performances in A, B, C, and D 
was as follows: In A the group tests were given on a Saturday morning to 20 
persons. Then at some time between the following Monday and the next Friday 
all these subjects were given the test individually. Subjects in B took their 
individual tests from two to six days before they all met for the group test. 
In the same way repeat group tests (C) were held on the second, fourth, and 
Sixth day after the first performance.’ Subjects in D took their two individual 
tests with two, four, or six day intervals between them. Thus in each group, 


A, B, C, amd D, a similar distribution of intervals between repeat tests was 
watshat ued. 


It is perhaps well at this point to add some further details about 
the inquiry previously mentioned. How reliable was the information which we 
obtained from it? Our first method of checking was as follows: In addition to 
conducting the usual inquiry concerning the responses in the individual records 
of our 40 subjects in Group A, we also gave an individual inquiry for the ans- 
wers which they had given during the group test, and compared the scoring derived 
from this with the scoring we had arrived at on the basis of the written records 
with the “modified inquiry". When a discrepancy arose, both scorings were record- 
ed so that we were able to see just in which cases and under what circumstances 
the two differed. Without going into greater detail it can be stated that only 
@ very few responses appeared in e new light when this checkup was given, per- 
haps 10 of the 550 responses for the group as a whole. 


A second check was conducted in Group C. Here, as will be remembered, 
two Group tests were given. Our method in this case was to omit in the first 
Group test that part of the inquiry which involved the recording of movement, 
color, texture, and shape (retaining, of course, the marking off of areas on 
the diagrams), but to ask for it in the repeat performance. Comparing our scor- 
ing of the records with and without this part of the inquiry led us to the con- 
Clusion that while it was perfectly possible to score records on the basis of 
the spontaneous written responses and delineated areas alone, it nonetheless 
helped and made for greater accuracy if the subjects were encouraged to give 
the additional information. 


The study of the records of these subjects taken under the conditions 
described allowed the following general questions to be raised in regard to the 
new procedure: 


1. How closely will our estimate of these 40 student nurses, derived from 
their Group performance records (and taken one week after their entry) cor- 
respond to their achievements, scholastic and practical, at the end of an 
intensive three month training period? 


2. What differences, if any, are found between a performance under the Group 
and Individual conditions? What differences are due to the inevitable in- 
troduction of the factor of repetition? 


3. It has become our practice at the Montreal Neurological Institute to util- 
ize the restricted and typical picture presented by persons with brain 
lesions as a diagnostic aid in cases of brain tumor suspects. Can the new 
method pick up such information? Can we discover the individual with a 
brain tumor from his reactions to the slides as well as to the cards? 


4, Among the 15 persons who repeated the test after a considerable interval 











of time were some whose life and circumstances had changed drastically. Will 
the Group procedure be able to register these known and overt changes in be- 
havior es réliably as we have come to believe the Individual method can? 


Will such changes be significantly different. from those introduced by ar- 
bitrary factors? 


Let me try to epitomize a great many results in a very short time. 
First is the fact that the written material is identicel-in-kind with what all 
Rorschach workers are accustomed to record from the spoken responsess To sub- 
stantiate this I must refer you to the following record: 





Typical record under Group conditions. Student nurse, aged 20, rated as good 
average student. It will be seen that M and C answors are woll represented; and 


that some of these answers are frequently found in records teken in the ususl 
Way e 


I. Face of glossy black cat, like a hallowe’en decoration. (W) 


II. Two people talking over a small table, possibly twins, with 
clothing, hats, and hair styles the same. Arms are folded 
on the table. Salt and pepper between them. (W) 


III. Two figures, women according to their shoes, maids possibly. 
They are lifting some heavy object. (") In the middle there 
is a red butterfly upside down. (D) 


IV. Face of some insect, highly magnified, furry. (D) 
V. Bat, with wings outstretched. (W) 


VI. Old fashioned warming pan for bed. The handle at the top 


has a fringe of fur attached, (W) Also a fur rug, and the 
handle of a mace. (W) 


VII. Two women, about the middle of the 19th Century. Both 
pointing in different directions. (W) 


VIII.Crest of some institution or family, two animals flanking 
a crown, The crown is standing on an orange and red base. (W) 


IX, Red and green figures, chinese dragons or devils, standing 
on lower red base, possibly smoke or flame. (W) 


X. The cross section of a red tulip, upside down. (D) There 
are blue flowers on each side, (D) There are also yellow 
and orange buds of some other plant. (D) 


Contrast this with these excerpts from another type of record which 


you will also recognize, the over-anxious individual with the ——_ smail k 
“column in the psychogram. 


Excerpts from record of student nurse, aged 29, considered by the authorities 
as having failed to adjust during training period, and discontinuing at their 
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suggestion. 


IV. X-ray of part of throat, looking into mouth. (Dr) 
X-ray of part of spinal cord or beck bone. (Dr) 


VI. X-ray of part of throat which includes palate. (W) 
Frozen ice. (Dr) 


VII. X-ray of pelvic cavity (W) Wreckage following German bomb. 
(British would have destroyed all.) (W) Person stuck be- 
tween rocks (dd+D) 


VIII.X-ray of throat showing tonsils. (Dr) 


IX. X-ray of part of vertebra. (Dr) 
X-ray of sternum. (Dr) 
Twin babies grasping for support. (D) 


Or consider the variations of the well-known "bat" and "butterfly” 
answers which differ from individually recorded records, in my experience, only 
in that a larger number of persons gave a full spontaneous description rather 
than the monosyllabic "bat". 


A bat, which has been shot or cut in four places and is gasping for 
breath, and at the same time using its claws to harm whatever or 
whoever injured it. 


A bat with fur on its wings. Looks gs though it had been awakened 
and was about to stretch its wings. 


A bat-like insect or moth, with under-wings tucked under the top ones. 
A bat flying through the air. 
A skinned bat, with fur side down. Black. 


A beautiful moth which had had its wings clipped through some 
accident, and is trying to move. 


A large bat, drawn on paper, The ink has smudged at the tip of 
both wings. The bat is drawn as in flight. 


+ 


A bat, poised for flight. 


A bat, wings, horns, eyes crossed. Gives the feeling of mysterious 
terror. 


A black bat. 


Next look at answers with what might be called a particular “atmos- 
phere” to them. Again f might bring to your attention the 6xtent to which de- 
tailed information appears in the spontaneous responses. 


Answers illustrating full descriptions, and certain qualitative aspects of rich, 
rather bizarre, records. Soth these students, (J.As aged 18, fe.) and (Gi. 


i ; & 
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aged 18, ma.) were considered as "eccentric, peculiar, Bohemian” by their re- 
spective college authorities. 


V, (Gi.) - "Three figures, two tough, worn, bearded thieves 
cowering to satan for comfort. Their clothing is in tatters, 
probably old furs, their elbows out. Satan's legs are cut off 
at the ankles, and are skinny. His ribs show through his 
cloak; he is bent toward the man whose head is most bowed." 


Ballet scene: "Two big nosed Dicken's characters (as Uriah Heap) 
disgusted with each other, their spirits behind them wearing 
Merlin-like clothes and hats. Bored women in front blow their 
noses on dainty hankies. The mob in the cheap seats in front 


is gawking at it all. The women wear puffed sleeves, frilly 
dresses. " 





(J.A.)- “weird dance being performed around a fire. Flames. 
shooting up. Much stamping by two monstrous individuals. Space 
in the middle resembles a bat fish. Gives feeling of queer forms 
gathered around a fire at dead of night. Grave yard spirits and 
Dance Macabre. The rows of darker lines suggest rhythm." 


(J.A.)- "Witches brewing over their cauldrons. Spirits floating 
upwards, eyes of a mask in the centro. Profile of Hitler in 
green. Suggests unseen powers brewing something. Circular 
motion at the bottom meaning smoke. Claws on hands of witches.” 


How will shading shock and color shock manifest themselves under the 
new conditions? At first sight it might seem that these important indices 
might be lost in the new procedure. The following examples, however, will 


serve to show that, far from being obscured by the new method, they stand out 
as Clearly as before. 


1. Failure on colored and shaded cards 
Example: nothing written on page, or "This does not remind me of 
anything." 





Delay before answering 


Example: "After the Longest time I decided this might be a rug." 
(response to slide VI) 





Color comment preceding response. 
Example: "Red, black and white”. (on slide II) 
"Blue, Pink and orange" (on slide VIII) 





Comment _and no response. 

Example: 1. "There are two similar shaped blots on each side with 
one red blot joining them below. And a red blot 
above each side at the top. At the top the black 
blotches go forward to a point.” (Slide II) 





2. "Central gray line and gray splash". (Slide VI) 


Unjustified anatomical and ographical answers. 
Example: “Organs” (response te Tat Tx, and XK) 


"Yan of England" (response to VIII) 
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6. Sengel repetition 
Example: "The sare cavity of a fish, the spinal davity of a 


cricket, the spinal cavity of a crawfigh, the spinal 
cavity of & lobster. (respoh8é to VIII 


7. False starts : 
Example: Sentences begun and then crossed out in slide II, oc- 


curring nowhere else in the record. 


It follows easily from this first result that all kinds of records, 
all degrees of productivity, differences in mental approach, variations, in 
psychograms, will result from scoring these group records. 


The next psychogram tries to "kill two birds with one stone” by show- 
ing four very different records and at the same time illustrating how our re- 
sults were corroborated by the opinion of the teaching staff. Here is a girl 
designated as an exceptionally good student, an excellent risk for further 
training, and here are others who for some reason or other were failing to ad- 
just, failing in their courses, and thereby considered as unsuited to continue 
their training. These three unsuitable students ere shown to be what might be 
Called various types of Rorschach problem children, the very high small k in- 


dividual, the no FM and high FK individual, and the high FM, high CF, and low 
and minus F individual. (Figure 1) 


Perhaps the most interesting of our findings, however, resulted from 
a detailed comparison of the Group and Individual performance of the same sub- 
ject. For while no consistent differences could be discovered between the per- 





formances under different conditions, certain consistent differences did emerge 
between first records and second records. Comparison of the two records of each 
person in our critical group, the nurses, showed four distinct trends or chang- 


es to occur in the Individual record which followed the Group performance within 
five days. These were: 


1. An increase in the number of answers shown in 62% of the cases. 


2. A shift in mental approach always in the direction of greater 


specificity or a shift away from the larger perceptual units 
to the smaller in 32% of the cases. 


3. A change in F% in 25% of the cases. 
4. A reversal in M:C ratio in 27% of the cases. 


This finding would have raised a serious question as to the reliabil- 
ity of our new method had not the reverse conditions, where the Group test came 
second, revealed exactly the same trends. Moreover repetitions which took place 
without any change of conditions (repetitions of the Individual method and rep- 


etitions of the Group method) showed exactly the same changes occurring to the 
same extent in the second record. 
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Percentage of Cases Showing Changes 
On Repeat Performance 











Increase in Shift of Change in Change in 

responses. approach.- ~ - Ft. M:C ratio 
"To greater {leeway 10%) (leeway .5) 
specificity” 


(leeway 10%) 


A. 40 subjects 














Group...Ind. 62.5 32.5 25 27-5 
B. 20 subjects 

Ind...Group 65 45 40 35 
C. 20 subjects 

Group...Group 85 45 25 30 
D. 30 subjects 

Ind... Ind. 66 43 36 30 
Number of subjects 110 60 comparisons between performances 


under different conditions 


Number of records 220 50 comparisons between performances 
“under similar conditions 


Repetition, therefore, is a far more serious factor in changing the results 
than is the new method of presenting the slides and writing the responses. 


However, the study of those individuals who took the Group test, when 


as much as two years had elapsed since their first record, revealed an import- 


ant point in this connection. Among our group of 15 persons were several whose 
life pattern and circumstances were known to have changed drastically since the 
first test. Changes reflecting this very profound readjustment were demonstrable 
when the second record was taken under Group conditions, and these changes were 
out ef all proportion to, and different in kind to, the changes which resulted 
from repetition per se. 


This can be amplified to advantage with reference to the following 
psychograms: 


Figure 2 shows the psychograms of a college student (male, agod 22) 


‘derived from two group-Rorschach records within three days of each other. These 


particular records were chosen because this subject was the only one of our 110 
who showed all the four changes mentioned in Table II as occurring on repetition. 
It will be seen that the responses are nearly doubled, jumping to 92 from 53. 
Moreover, only 28 responses were common to both records; in other words, record 

B contained 200% new answers. Then, the M:C ratio is reversed (M:C 3:5, M:C 

5:4) and a shift of mental approach occurs in the direction of preoccupation 
with the smaller units, the dr jumping from 12 to 37, or from 23% to 40%. Finally 
the FZ increases from 60% to 70%, thereby counting as a change according to the 
standards which we set in this investigation. 
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The interesting thing, however, is that, despite these changes, 
one would be forced, even on considering the psychograms and f£4F thore by con- 
sidering the records themselves, to come to very similer céméluéiéne concerning 
the personality structure of this individual, What characterizés# record A is 
the constriction shown by the Ff and the attention given to the s#@ll edge and 
inner details. It is exactly these features which are even more profiouncead in 
record B. All that we could say of him from his first record can be said 
again in the second - and more so! 


In contrast to this the following two pairs of psyohograms show 
changes which are of quite a different kind. 


Figure 3 
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Figure 3, A and B, can be seen immediately to represent a change from 
an extremely constricted individual to one with an infinitely wider rango of 
psychic reactivity. To point to just a few items- the M rises from 1 to &$ the 
FY, drops from 65% to 37%; the color responses jump from i.5 to 12. This dram- 
atic change, as exemplified in the Rorschach, is the counterpart of an equally 
dramatic change in the life situation of the individual. When record A was 
taken,the whole outlook of this individual was colored by a despondency and a 
profound discontent. Both in professional and personal life there were diffi- 
culties. He had, in fact, reached a point where it was impossible for him to 
continue as he had been living. The two years which intervened between the two 
Rorschach records amply rewarded the change of occupetion and environment which 
he made just subsequent to the taking of the first record. Wide recognition 
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followed his achievements in his new work. Similar changes accompanied this 
reorientation as far as his personal life was concerned. It is small wonder, 
therefore, that the richness and freedom which his life had gained were re- 
flected in the second Rorschach record, 


The next figure, 4, A and B, also shows what must be called a sig- 
nificant change. Figure 4 A is the record of a psychoneurotic patient prior 
to psychotherapy. When the second record was taken 8 months later this indi- 
vidual was holding a responsible job, had ceased to be preoccupied with 
imaginary ailments, and was an adjusted member of society. 


Figure 4 


15 A. B. 
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The next figure illustrates the fact that our diagnostic procedures 
in the case of tumor suspects can also be reflected by the new method. Four 
"tumor suspect cases" resulted in three records of the tumor type and. a fourth 
which was normal. Diagnosis, made on the basis of the patients’ responses 
to the slides, was correct in all four cases. Three persons had a cerebral 
lesion; the fourth was a mistaken clinical diagnosis. 
-— 
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Before drawing our final conclusions as to the usability of this 
modified method, it is well to point to some of the interesting problems which 
have been brought to light by the new procedure, or, perhaps more,. by 4 bi- 
product: of the new procedure, namely, the repeat Rorschachs of 110 subjects 


within a week. 


: First in importance as a problem to be: investigated would seem to 
be the fact that nowhere do we find a second record showing an emphasis on 
the larger perceptual areas. 


specificity. And why within five deys should an individual change from W ((D)) 


The shift is always in the direction of greater 
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(2) to (W) DddS? as has been pointed out such changes occurred in all four 
constellations oF conditions without any difference. 


Secondly, while a very large proportion of the changes in M:C ratio 
belong in the category of insignificant changes (as for example the ratio 
M:C28:8 becoming 7: 8.5), there are, nonetheless, those persons who show chang- 
es of 1:6 to 2:2.5 or 3:4 to 621.5. It can hardly be said that the same pic- 
ture is presented by these two last mentioned individuals in the two perform- 
ances, even though only three days elapsed in each cass between the repeats. 
What factors are responsible for these small number of cases whom we must con- 
sider as having changed in erlebnestypus in the interval? 


A third fact of interest is the subjective experience of the individ- 
ual when taking the test under the old and new conditions. The fact that 597% 
enjoyed the Group test more and 41% the Individual is relatively unimportant, 
but the reasons given for this preference are interesting. Below are given 
some of the reasons supporting an individual's preference, 


Preferred Group test because: Preferred Individual Test because: 


1. It was more enjoyable, interest- 1. It was more interesting. 
ing, or thrilling. — (1 person) 
(7 persons) f 
The answers were more sponteneaus. One felt more relaxed, con- 
It was easier to express foolish fident. (4 persons) 
things. One felt more at one's 
ease. It was easier to concentrate. 
(8 persons) 


It was more fun with everyone One was not disturbed by 
working together. gathers. (1 person) 
(4 persons) 


One was able to pick things out ». One could see more details. 
more easily and see more. (1 person) 
(2 persons) 


It was easier to write than to It was easier to speak than 
speak. (3 persons) to write. (2 persons) 


It will be seen that many of the reasons are the same, even though 
attached to one or other procedure. In essence some individuals feel freer 
when writing in the dark; some feel freer when in contact with the examiner, 
and sO OM. 


The question of whether the experience of looking at cards or 
slides was the "same" elicited an unequivocal "yes" from 83% of the persons 
questioned. The remaining 17%, however, felt thet the experiences were dif- 
ferent. On the one hand there was the feeling that the slides were more 
life-like. On the other hand was the objection that the cards could be 
turned while the slides could not. This reason, ironically enough, was given 
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by a subject who gave 10 responses in the Individual test when she could have 
turned the cards, amd 59 responses in the Group test when shoe could not! 


Another interesting feature was the conviction of 12% of the indi- 
viduals that they had “done better” in one or other of the tests. Comparison 


of the records revealed virtually identical performances in all but one of 
this number. 


Conclusions 





ile there remains e vast amount of material to be studied and 
facts to be learned from these records, it would seem that we are in a posi- 
tion at this stege to utilize the Group method in situations where it will 
have definite advantages over the Individual method. For while it is no short 
cut to Rorschach training, and no substitute for Rorschach experience, it 
does eliminate the more mechanical aspects of the test, leaving the examiner 
with more time, interest, and onergy to put into the study of the records 
per se. If the Rorschach Group method is to be used where staggering numbers 
of persons are to be tested, only by some such adaptation can it meet the 
demands which will be made of it, 
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DIRECTIONS FOR ADMINISTRATION OF THE RORSCRACK GROUP-TEST 


by 


M.R. Harrower-Brickson, Ph.D. 
Montreal Neurological Institute 


Introduction 





The information to be found here is not a set of directions in the 
ordinary sense of the term. We are well aware that this single experimental 
study (pushed through under pressure to meet the requirements of an unusual 
situation) cannot be expected to have yielded a technique which admits of no 
improvement. A detailed description of our procedure, however, will allow 


those who wish to make certain alteraticns to have a basis of comparison for 
the variables which they introduce. 





Materials Used - The Slides 


The reproductions of the Rorschach cards were made for our use by 
Mr. H.S. Hayden, F.R.P.S. Cards II, III, VIII, IX, and X were made on Koda- 
chrome cut film; cards I, IV, V, VI, and VII on Ilford lantern plates. The 
colored films were processed in Rochester, New York, and the black and white 
ones in Montreal. While no trouble was encountered with the colored slides, 
it was found that the black and white slides offered cortain difficulties. 
Minute differences in shading, imperceptible to persons not familiar with 
the cards, gave a wrong “flavor” to the slide in question. Slide VII, for 
example, if slightly too dark loses all its "cloudiness". It was thorefore 
necessary for the experimenter to check each slide very carefully and some- 
times to discard as many as ten attempts before a faithful reproduction of 
the card in question was achieved. The final set used in our experiment has 
been taken as the "standard” set and the sight additional sets which have deen 
made to date have been carofully squated with the original one. Wo would sug- 
gest, therefore, that if comperable studies are to be made, slides should be 
obtained from the Montreal Neurological Institute. 


At the present time we ourselves are experimenting with e new and 
smeller type of slide, namely, the 35 mm roll film. These slides ere project- 
ed in the small Kodaslide machines. If the colors of the Rorschach cards and 
the nuances of the grays can be reproduced as accurately on the small film, 
then there would be definite advantages for its stenderd usage. The slides 
would be considerably cheaper, easier to ship and carry, while the small Koda- 
slide projector would secure uniform conditions wherever it was used. 


Projector and Size of Image 


The projector used was a standard university lantern, the size of 
the image thrown by it being six feet by five feet in our particular set-up. 
This is an example of a point on which we do not wish to be dogmatic. It so 
happened that an image of this size was plainly visible to both the front and 
back rows in our particular auditorium. One is dependent to a large extent in 
such matters on the facilities available at the place where the research is 
carried out, In the auditorium which we used we left the projector unchanged, 
since this had already been located in the optimum position for that particular 
auditorium. Persons sitting nearest to the screen were 24 fest distant from 
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it, and it is recommended thet this distance should not be shortened otherwise 
a feeling of being "dwarfed" by the slides may result. 


Lighting 


This phase of the work constituted somewhat of a problem. In order 
that the slides may be seen to the best advantage, the room or awitorium 
should be as dark as possible. On the other hand, of course, some light is 
necessary for the recording of responses. Our first idea was to use one dim 
light somewhere in the awitorium but we found rather to our surprise that 
the light from the slides themselves was sufficient to enable cur subjects to 
write their responses. That this was possible may have been partly due to the 
fact that our auditorium is built up in tiers so that for no person was the 
light obscured by the individual in front of him. We therefore must emphasize 
that this was a condition which was possible in our auditorium but which per- 
haps would not be possible in others. 


We tried out one variation but found it unsatisfactory. This vas to 
switch the light on and off alternately for periods of 30 seconds, requesting 
observation during the dark period, and recording during the light period. 
Interestingly enough those subjects submitted to this variation unanimously 
requested to be allowed to write in the dark. Probably the best suggestion is 
to have one dim light available at the back of the hall, shielded so that it 
does not shine directly on the screen but bright enough to afford some guidance 
in the mattor of recording. Ye always stressed the fact that handwriting need 
not be neat, and to our knowledge no difficulty arose in this connection. All 
answers, incidentally, were perfectly legible. When the slides were changed 
the light in the projector was extinguished momentarily, thus contributing to, 
rather than lessening, the dark adaptation. This is a minor point, however, 
and it is quite possible that a momentary period of brighter Light would have 
been ge better interlude than the momentary total darkness. 


Time 


After considerable experimentation a three minute exposure of each 
card was decided on. Time intervals shorter than three minutes were not long 
enough for the average subject. Intervals longer then three minutes were un- 
necessary except in a very few individual cases. If, however, there is no 
time limit to the experiment as a whole, there is no reason why more time 
might not be allowed to each card. Ono of the aims in this particular experi- 
ment was to see whether the whole test could be completed within approximately 
one hour, and having discovered that this was possible, we kept the total time 
constant for all our groups. 


Turning the Slides 


In the same way it might be said that if a longer total time is to 
be allowed, each slide might well be exposed for perhaps one minute in the re- 
verse position in addition to the three minutes in the usual position, Our 
experience on this point, however, leads us to conclude that not enough was 
gained by this turning to justify the extension of the time limit we had set 
for the experiment. It is also interesting to note that certain answers were 
given as if the cards had been turned, the subjects turning their heads so as 
to get the impression more clearly. 
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Instructions 





It may be valuable at this point to outline in chronological order 
the series of events as they took place. When our subjects arrived in the 
auditorium they found in each place a pencil and the booklet in which the 
answers were to be recorded. A notice on the blackboard stated: "Do not open 
the booklets you will find on the seats." The examiner waiting in the front 
of the auditorium chatted informally with the subjécts as they came in, cell- 
ing attention to the notice on the board and to the pencils they would find 
together with the booklets. When all subjects were seated the examiner mounted 
the platform, called for their attention, and the test proper began. 


We have said in the paper describing this experiment that the in- 
structions were similar to those given in the individual test. Perhaps it is 
well in this connection, however, to be more specific and to “dot all the i's.” 


While no set formula was used, the proceedings opened with approximately the 
following statement: 


"The test in which you have. been kind enough to participate is 
rather an amusing one and I think you will enjoy it. All you have to do is 
to look at some slides which will be projected on the screen and write down 
what you see. Now the point about theses slides is that they are nothing more 
or less than reproductions of inkblots. Probably all of you at one time or 
another have shaken your pen on a piece of paper, caused a blot of ink and on 
folding the paper produced a weird splotch which may or may not have resembled 
something that you recognized. Now these slides are nothing more than repro- 
ductions of ink-blots formed in this way. Your task is simply to write down 
what these splotches remind you of, resemble, or might be. You will see each 
of these slides or blots for three minutes and you mey write your answers at 
your own time. Is that understood?" 


After instructions about the nature of the ink biots, the booklets 
were described and explained. It was emphasized that a page should be turned 
each time the slides changed, that is, all answers to a given slide should be 
recorded on a separate page. It was re-emphasized that the flaps on either 


Side of every page should not be turned until instructions were given for 
doing so. 


The ten slides were then shown in the usual order for three minutes 
each with a fractional pause sufficient only to insert the next slide. When 
the tenth slide had been shown for three minutes, the lights in the auditorium 


were all put on. The examiner again mounted the platform and after a few in- 
‘formal remarks continued somewhat in this vein: 


“iell, this is the first part of the experiment. Now we shall go on 
to the second. I'm sure you will have seen a lot of amusing and different things 
in these various ink blots but one of the important aspects of this test is the 
fact that I must know as accurately as possible just what it is you have seen 
and where you have seen it. If you turn back the left hand flap opposite the 
first page where you recorded your answers, you will find a little diagram rep- 
resenting the slide." (At this point slide I with various areas marked off on 
it was thrown on the screen and the examiner continued.) “Now perhaps some 
of you saw on this particular slide a butterfly, and then perhaps you also saw 
the legs of some person in the center here, and perhaps a boxing glove in this 
little protuberance here or a dog's head here on the slide.” (While speaking 
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of these objects the examiner showed with a pointer the areas referred to which 
were encircled by a dark line on the slide.) "Your next task, therefore, is to 
number your own answers and then with your pencil to draw a line aroumi the 
area where you saw it and attach to that area the number of the answer you are 
describing. For example, let us suppose you had seen just those four things 
which Imentioned. You would put a number 1 by ‘a butterfly", draw a line all 
the way around the miniature ink blot and put number 1 beside this line. If 
"somebody's legs" was your second answer you would number that 2, draw a care- 
ful pencil line around the area on the diagram and attach a number 2 to it. In 


other words you will do for all your own answérs what has been done for these 
hypothetical answers on the screen.” 


After the instructions concerning the recording of the location of 
responses had been given, slide VIII was thrown on the screen and the subjects 
told to look at the flaps on the right hand side of the page. Our instructions 
at this point were something of this sort: 


"Now before you begin to'mark off your answers there is something else 
you have to do for me. You have to help me reconstruct as accurately as pos- 
sible the kind of experiences you have been having, or some of the characteristics 
of the things you saw, You might, for instance, have seen two bears or two ani- 
mals here on the side. You might have seen two flags here in the center, or 
you might have called these same parts "two cushions’. This part here (pink and 
orange) might have reminded you of some kind of a flower. Now some of you may 
have said, for example, that the bears looked as if they were climbing up, but 
it is also very possible that you did not put in that last bit of information. 
Now is your chance to do so if you want to. In other words, if you want to ex- 
Plain to me that the animals you saw looked as if they were stepping from one 
rock to another, put the number of that answer-under the words movement and shape 
on the right hand side of the page. But perhaps you did not see them as if they 
were stepping. Fine! That is just as important. Perhaps they looked to you as 
if they were some kind of animal on a heraldic design. In that case put the 
number of the answer under the word shape alone. Now let us suppose that you not 
only saw cushions here but saw blue satin cushions. In this case you would put 
down the number of the answer under color, texture, and shape. Why? because ~ 
they were the shape of cushions, because they were blue cushions, and because, 
just from looking at the ink blot you got the impression of the satiny or silky 
feel of the cushion. Now this ‘flower’ may have impressed you because it was 
the color of the sweet peas in your back yard. In that case put down the number 
of that answer under the words color and shapo, and if the color is more import- 
ant, or, shall we say, if it really was the color that attracted your attention 
and made you think of those sweet peas, put .a ring around the number of the ans- 


wer under the word color to show me that it was that in which you were most in- 
terested." 








In our auditorium a large blackboard was located just under the screen. 
It was @ very simple matter, therefore, as a final step in these instructions to 
write the four words on the board, take a few hypothetical answers, and show how 
these answers would have to be amplified in accordance with the foregoing dis- 
cussion, 


After the instructions had been given and after any pertinent questions 
had been answered, the slides were projected again in the usual order, each be- 
ing shown for approximately two minutes. The word "approximately" is used here 
because it was easy for the examiner, standing in front of the group, to see 
when the subjects had finished this phase of their task. On some slides it was 
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not necessary to wait for a full two minutes to elapse before going on to the 
neXt. During this period the lights in the room were on, allowigg for accur- 

ate delineations of the areas, although the slides themselves were still clear- 
ly visible though perhaps not quite as brilliant as before. 
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Scoring 





Our procedure in regard to scoring was first to read through the 
whole booklet of responses of any individual, than to score these responses 
slide by slide without reference to any additional information that might have 
been given by the subject himself... When this was done, we turned back the in- 
quiry flap for each answer, comparing the information given by the subjects 
with the scoring we had arrived at by direct inspection of the answers. Final- 
ly with a group of 40 of our 110 subjects we gave an "individual inquiry” on 
the answers obtained in the Group-test at the same time as the inquiry on their 
answers in the Individual test. 






Perhaps the best way to illustrate what confronted us is to quote 
from some of the actual records. The ease with which answers could be scored 
varied considerably. There were, for instance, those answers which were ex- 
tremely explicitly stated by the subject in the spontaneous recording, for ex- 
ample that by Gi to card V quoted earlier, and many others. On the other hand 
there were answers which had to be taken at their fsce value - those to which 
conclusions had to be reached without much additional evidence. There were 
also responses which the subject could not or did not bother to amplify; for 
example, cat (to I) with the vhole area delineated which meant, as a matter of 
fact, a cat's face. 













In thé following pages we have taken examples from the verious determ- 
inants to illustrate the kind of material which was scored under the usual 
categories. 


M 
In general it must be said that M was not difficult to determine. Al- 


most all responses which included human figures made explicit references to 
their movement or posture. For example, in? 














Card III - “Two little men in old-fashioned everiing clothes dancing 
or whirling around the floor opposite each other.” {In 
this case both movement and color were indicated by the 

subject, ) 


"Two servants carrying a container full of fuel for the 
fire in the background." (Our scoring with M and an 
additional CF on this answer was verified in the individual 
inquiry. ) 















"An oriental dance; two masked, robed figures clapping 
one hand and stamping their feet in unison.” (Both movee 
mont and color were indicated by the subject and in the 
individual inquiry the color was revealed as relating to 
the caps. Our scoring on the basis of the Group-test 
alone had been M with an additional FC.) 
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Again on II we have such answers as‘ "Two witches doing a pat-a-cake 
dance around the fire." (Fire, lower red. An M, CF scor- 


ing was indicated by the subject and was verified in the 
individual inquiry. ) 


FM 
Examples. of FM as distinct from F may be found on pagel34, where the 


variations of the bat responses to cards I and V have already been given. For 
example: 


"A bat flying through the eir” 

"A bat grasping for breath" 

"A bat about to stretch its wings” 
"A bat poised for flight" 

"A bat drawn on. paper” 


These show various gradations of movement or the lack of it. Innumerable other 
examples could be given: 


“Worms crawling" (in X) 


"A couple of mice clinging to part of an ancient skeleton": (VIII) 
"Two little animals trying to crawl on to a bough”(VIII) 


Less explicit but also verifiable on individual inquiry ere such answers as 
"chameleons" with movement and color marked, the individual inquiry revealing 


that the animals were “climbing up the side", and chameleons because, only for 
such animals, is pink legitimate. 


Movement of inanimate objects, expressions and "atmospheric impres- 


sions” were all found amongst our records. We scored as m or additional m 
such answers as: 


Card VI - “Impression one might get of a rocket ship taking off 
from landing.” 

Card IV "Torpedo Leaving gun over black oily water." 

Card IX + "Circular motion” 

Card I "Some threatening evil spirit" 

Card V "46 strong but untrustworthy man's face.” (de) 


k 
Good examples of this type of response have already been given on 
page 1234 of this paper. The repeated reference to x-rays called for a scoring 
of this kind. Similarly the wellknown geographical answers, topogrephical and 
relief maps, were frequently found. 


K 


The majority of these answers were found in the cards IX and VII. 
They inchuded clouds of all varieties, colored and uncolored, and were usually 
recorded by the subjects themselves as having been prompted by texture, or by 
texture and color. 
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Card IX - "Clouds in a sunset.” 
"Something poured jabe. odd input bowls, comes out 
at the other end and gives off a colored vapor.” 
(Movement, color, texture recorded. } 

"Some sort of water jet with water spouting up in 
the middle." 

"A volcano, it seems to be bubbling and boiling all 
around and the steam is just beginning to gush up. 
Suggests fire in its color. The center part seems 
quite thick.” (Movement, — amd texture were all 
recorded. } 


¥K 


As will be seen from the record booklets, we did not include “vista” 
amongst the words on the inquiry flap. It seemed to us, after the first trial 
booklet had been in use that this was unnecessary, for viste responses wore as 
a rule stated explicitly. We record a few sxamples: 


Card II - "Corridor leading te a throne with a canopy over the top." 
(a drs response) 

Card III - "The red section in the middle resembles a corridor 
leading down to a door at the end.” 

Card VII - “I can practically see a long steamship passing through 
@ very narrow canal.” (a d response) 

(All these responses were given by the same subject. } 


The following examples are taken from another record: 


Card IV - "A scene taken from a plane showing houses, hills, churches, 
ruins, lakes." 

Card VI - "A tower built on a hill." (This answer, given again in 
the individual record and investigated in the inquiry 
confirmed the expectation of the vista element. ) 


F 
This category can be illustrated Rad such de answers ast "6 face”, “a 
man's profile", "an Indian's head", "a man‘s leg” and many other human and 
animal details. There are also the "bat" responses where movement is explicitly 
denied or shape indicated as the only determinant, and many other objects which 
in the opinion of both the subject and the examiner are determined by shape 
alone. 


Fe and c 


Pérhaps the categories concerning which there is more likelihood of 
confusion are the Fc and c scores. In the authors experience, however, these 
frequently present difficulties in Individual tests also. Some out and out c 
responses are not hard to determine, for example: "pelt", “hide”, “skin” (to 
cards VI and IV with texture alone recorded). Or agein, “an open sore” {a di 
in VI), "a fungus growth” or “sponge” (card I) or "dress material, some sort 
of soft goods" (card VIII). 


Nor are certain Fo responses difficult: "a thick twisted old Chinese 
pine tree" (to card IV, texture and shape), "a tabby cat's paw”, "a lamb’s tail” 
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and "a turtle with its neck out and feathers around it." 


However, "a leopard skin hung on the wall with some kind of totem 

pole in the middle” was scored as W Fc on the basis of the Group-test informe- 
tion, but the Individual inquiry lead us to rescore this in terms of two sep- 
arate responses, a c amd Fc. A number of minor corrections of this kind could 
be referred to. Perhaps we can epitomize this by saying that while there seems 
to be no difficulty in discovering if shading was utilized, the weight that 


should be given to it is more difficult to assess in some cases in the Group 
method. 


Cc? 


The scoring of C* caused relatively few problems. Meny subjects 
spontaneously utilized the word "color® on the inquiry flap, putting in brack- 
ets "black" in order to convey their impressions. For example: 


Card I - "German imperial emblem" (marked for both movement 
and "black"} 

Card IV "A black bearskin rug” 

Card V "A black bat” 

Card VII - "A bright image between the mountains" (this was a white 
space response and was scored as “color” by the subject.) 


There are also responses where black is not recorded but can easily be 
deduced as for example: ® a cloud of smoke in the sky". Color is not recorded 
by the subject in regard to this answer but the Individual inquiry confirmed our 
suspicions that there was a C’ element involved. Also scorable as C*® are such 
answers as: "A central line and black and gray splash.” 


FC 

While CF*s were probably one of the easiest determinants to score ac- 
curately in the Group method, FC's presented at first somewhat of a problem. We 
hesitated to score an answer FC in the first forty records taken by the Group 
method until Individual inquiry had re-inforced our original expectations. We 
soon found, however, that frequently the record in its entirety gave a clue to 
an answer which in itself might have been questionable. For example, in card II 
subject RU responds with"butterfly", giving the determinant as color. How is 
this to be scored? The answers of this subject to VIII, IX, and kK give us use- 
ful information, for in these she shows herself capable of genuine FC's which 
can be distinguished from her CF‘s. Her answer to VIII is, for example, "A 
bowl with a plant in it, the two animals being a decorative part of the bowl.” 
(W) In hor opinion color was the most important determinant, but the form ele- 
ment is plainly visible. In the same way in IX and K sho delineates areas as 
"a cactus leaf" and "eae bloom” (the yollow in Xj) Theso samo answors when re- 
peated in the individual records gevo unmistakable evidence of the utilization 
of form. 


There is no reason, therefore, to doubt that the form of the red but- 
terfly vas accurately seen in II, thereby justifying an FC score. Neither 
is there any reason to suppose that FC is not the appropriate scoring for “two 
small caterpillars” {in X), nor for "a very majestic pine tree” (in VIII), 
"butterfly" (in the lower portion of VIII), such answers as “the cross section 
of a red tulip upside-down” (in X), and "Lobsters (in IX) where color is claimed 
as significant by the subject. 
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There were certainly no dearth of CF responses in our records! Here 
are some of the many examples: 


Card II - "Red at the bottom looks like the disintegration of a comet" 
"Coals in a lighted fire." 
"Fire starting at the bottom.” 
"Picture of a bomb explosion.” 
Card VIII- "A forest fire.” 
"Lower part looks like the inside of = beef steak done rare” 
"The colors remind me of the diagrams in biclogy of the 
circulatory system.” 
"A map, colors not shape”. 
"Flames in a fireplace.” 
"Clouds in a sunset.” 
"Crude oil burning.” 
"Colorful chemical experiment.” 
"Surrealist art." 
Card X "An afghan." 
"A colorful rock garden." 
"A beautiful garden in Japan." 


For all these responses the subjects themselves recorded the import- 
ance of color. 





: 


Color naming, color symbolism, and color comments also featured in the 
records: 

Card IX - “Orange, then green with pinkish mass at the bottom." 

Card II - "Two headless men kneeling before en altar, giving 
praise to some phenomenon, the color of which is red." 

Color comment: 

Card IX - “Something unpleasant: I don*t like orange." 

Card II - "Combination of two colors I don*t like. I don't know 
why, though." 

Card VIII- "The shede of blue and rose gives me a pleasant feeling. 
Reminds me of spring." 


Conclusions 





It is our opinion that the wider the experience of the Rorschach work- 
er in general, the easier it will be for him to score his Group records satis- 
factorily. There will admittedly be cases where difficulties arise: the sub- 
ject may have placed the wrong number under a given category, thereby meking a 
nonsensical answer. Or again, there will be the occasional subject who seems 
determined to attribute every determinant to every answer. One must learn where 
to over-ride the subject's information. While this may seem like a cheerful ac- 
ceptance of a considerable number of inaccuracies, an interesting checkup can be 
made. Score a controversial record in the various alternative ways, and if 
occasion demands, give an Individual inquiry to the subject for all his answers. 
If our experience is any guide it will be found that the essence of the record 
is preserved in either seoring, or rather, alternative scoring occurs only in 
regard to relatively minor points. 
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REPORT OF A GROUP DISCUSSION OF THE RORSCHACH METHOD.* 
(Held under the auspices of the Josiah Macy Jr. Foundation, 
April 19-20, 1941, New York City) 
compiled by 

Austin Wood, Ph.D. 
Edward Arluck,Ph.D. 
Helen Margulies, M.A. 


This Conference was held to enable Rorschach workers and experimental 
psychologists to consider various problems inherent in the Rorschach Method. The 
following individuals attended: 
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Erickson, M. Harrower Montreal Neurological Institute, Montreel 
Fremont-Smith, Frank Josieh Macy Jr. Foundation, New York 

Frank, Lawrence K. - Josiah Macy Jr. Foundation, New York 
Helson, Harry Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
Hertz, Marguerite Brush Foundation, Cleveland, Ohio 

Hertzman, Max - College of the City of New York, New York 
Klineberg, Otto Columbia University, New York 

Kelley, Douglas M, ‘- New-York State Psychiatric Institute, New York 
Klopfer, Bruno Rorschach Research Institute, New York City 
Koffka, Kurt Smith College, Northampton, Massachussetts 
Lerner, Eugene Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, New York 
Lewis, Helen Block Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York 
MacLeod, R. Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 
Miale, Florence 600 West 113th Street, New York 

Murphy, Gardner College of the City of New York, New York 
Murphy, Lois B. Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, New York 
Munroe, Ruth Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, New York 
Piotrowski, Zygnunt New York State Psychiatric Institute, New York 
Rapaport, David Menninger Clinic, Topeka, Kansas 

Riess, Bernard Hunter College, New York 
Rickers-Ovsiankina, Maria Wheaton College, Norton, Massachusetts 
Ross, Doneld Montreal Neurological Institute, Montreal 
Ruesch, Jurgen Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, Mass. 
Sears, Robert R. Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 
Siipola, Hlsa M. Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts 
Stone, Le Joseph Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York 
Wolff, Werner Vassar College, Poughkseepsio, New York 

Wood, Austin Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York 
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*Editor's Note: The Editors of the Rorschach Research Exchange are grateful to 
the Josiah Macy Jr. Foundation for making this report available and will be glad 
to continue the discussion in future issues of the Exchange. 


The contributors to this discussion and other Rorschach workers are 
therefore invited to send clarification and amplification of the points consid- 
ered to the Editors. In view of the fact that this report cannot contain a 
verbatim account of the conference, only the major problems have been included 
here. 
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Dr. Frank opened the session with a statement that the meetings were 
called for the purpose of bringing together Rorschach experts and interested 


experimental psychologists for mutual discussion. Dr. Klopfer started the 
discussion. 


KLOPFER. Among the problems which we will probably find of mutual interest ere 
problems like the following: To what extent are the asswmptions upon which the 
Rorschach method is based capable of scientific verification? What are the 
effects of various administrative procedures upon test results? Problems of 
validation. The Rorschach method as an aspect of the experimental study of 


personality. Rorschach and Psychopathology. The Rorschach and Sociology and 
Anthropology. 


The ten cards which Rorschach selected after considerable study and 
experimentation, had certain structural characteristics which make some demands 
upon the subject. These include symmetry, figure-ground relationships, and 
colors--chromatic and achromatic. In contrast to both the cloud-pictures (which 
are quite loosely structured, placing heavy demands upon the imagination of the 
subject, also allowing him great freedom and almost unlimited variability) and 
the thematic. aperception test (which is quite highly structured and the inter- 
pretive velue of which seems to lie very largely in the field of content) the 
Rorschach is at the same time“somewhat loosely structured but still has definite 
structural elements or features which make real demands upon the subject. These 
structural features of the cards provide the constant elements in the test sit- 
uation to which each subject is subjected and enable us to compare and contrast 
the reactions of different subjects to different demands from his environment. 
It would be desirable to construct different series of cards in which various 


of these features were systematically varied. The subject is customarily in- 
troduced to the test situation and to each card in a certain specific fashion. 
Variations in this process of preparing the subject, and of presenting the test 
material to him, would probably provide illuminating variations in response. In- 
structions and other features of this preparatory process may well affect the 


attitude of the subject, as Wortheimer has suggested, and, through his attitude, 
his responses. 


In twenty years of work with the test, Rorschach workers have accumu- 
lated a number of working hypothesis concerning the relationships between Ror- 
schach responses and personality structure of the subject. For example, if the 
subject uses only the form of the blot, proceeding in a matter of fact, imperson- 
al manner, it would seem to correspond to a matter-of-fact, impersonal manner in 
which that subject reacts characteristically in life situations. A high form 
percentage may result from intellectual limitations or may appear in an intel- 
ligent subject who lives under the constrictive force of a compulsive, neurotic 
system. There seem to be two directions away from this type of response. The 
extent to which e subject is able to use his imagination to enliven the blot 
(M responses) seems to indicate an ability to be responsive to emotional stimu- 
lation from within. On the other side, a subject who feels called upon to use 
the color in the blot es an important detorminant of many of his responses, is 
probably more responsive to emotional stimulation from without. The problems 
of verifying such assumptions as these, are many and important. 


MUNROE. Discussion of projective methods have usually omphasized the freedom 

of the subject to impose the pattern of his personality upon an amorphous fiold. 
However, the Rorschach blots are not entirely unstructured. They have significant 
structural characteristics which make certain demands upon the subject, or pose. 
certain problems to him. Accuracy in diagnosis depends to a large extent upon 
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our knowledge of the nature of these problems, some of which are fairl} well 
known to us. We assume, with rather good empirical and clinical backing, that 
each of the objective features of the blots sets the subject e task comparable 
to the tasks he faces in daily life. We sample the subject's reactions and 
capacities in a variety of such situations. It is the purpose of this paper to 


suggest methods of studying, scientifically, our assymptions es to the nature of 
the situation offered by the test. 


Our approach to the problem of standardization of the Rorschach can- 
not be that used in the standardization of other well known tests, as for 
example, the Binet, because of significant differences between the tests them- 
selves. For one thing, the Binet presents its problems seriatim, whereas the 
Rorschach offers them to a large extent simultaneously. In fact, the chief 
merit of the Rorschach lies in the picture it gives of interaction between var- 
ious forces in the personality. Secondly, the Binet and other non-projective 
tests use meaningful materials with specific directions. The projective method 
side-steps the limitations and distortions of such materials by the simple ex- 
pedient of eliminating meaning almost completely. No cliches apply. The sub- 
ject is forced to resort to more generalized and deeply characteristic modes of 
response. If he tries harder than most people to deal with the Rorschach cards 
in an orderly fashion, it is because order is important to him. Thirdly, the 
technique of evaluation is different in a projective test. It is a technique 
much closer to that used in the evaluation of the psychiatric interview or in 
the case-history, than to that used in the evaluation of such tests as the Binet. 
Every effort is made to understand exactly how the stimulus appears to the par- 
ticular subject under consideration. Tho psychiatrist rests his diagnosis less 
upon statistics about a given class of subjects than upon insight into the 


psychological dynamics of such subjects, to which insight statistics have con- 
tributed. 


The interpretation of Rorschach findings on a given subject requires 
@ theory of personality. The ambition of the Rorschach to understand the func- 
tioning individual in all his complexity makes it entirely dependent on general 
psychology. Any edvance in the field of psychology advances the skill in in- 
ference upon which diagnosis ultimately rests. On the other hand, the Borschach 
would seem to be a good tool for psychological inquiry, The recurrence of cer- 
tain structural patterns observable in the test may well suggest new lines of 
character delineation. It is suggested that the nature of the problems present- 
ed by the various Rorschach determinants, even the problem of projective per- 
ception generally, can be profitably studied in experimental isolation. A few 
samples of the kind of investigation which might be worth while both to Rorschach 
experts and to interested psychologists follow: 


A check and elaboration on the assumptions regarding the role of the 
different determinants in the test might be derived from experimental variations 
in the cards themselves. The special problem introduced by color, for example, 
could be studied by preparing photographic reproductions of the cards in black 
and white. Variations in shading could be easily arranged. 


A major assumption of the Rorschach is that seeing, actively organ- 
izing the visual field, is the same as doing. The test is frequently crit- 
icized because it functions on the level of verbal report. It would be worth 
while to check the validity of this assumption and to discover in what particu- 
lar respects it may need correction. It should be possible to compare Rorschach 
performance with non-verbal non-perceptual performance, such as-is involved in 
certain other projective tests. 
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Another important aspect of interpretation is form perception, and 
here the Rorschach shares a host of problems with the experimental psychology 
of visual perception. Helpful information might also be obtained by treating 


the Rorschach series experimentally simply as e test in immediate visual memory, 
or offering the cards for hasty copying. 


Experiments of this nature directed to the purpose of clarifying the 
situation, actually confronting the subject in the blots, would be of the great- 
est service. Rorschach experts are for the most part condemned by training 
or practical necessity to a more clinical approach. It is hoped that experi- 


mental psychologists may become sufficiently interested in the problem to use 
their resourcefulness in its solution. 


HELSON. Why do you dismiss the hypothesis that the attitude of the subject 
affects his responses? We know how attitude affects such a simple thing as 
the judgment of the presence or absence of a light. 


KLOPFER. Naturally the subject's attitude plays an important role, but the 
personality structure of the subject seems to be so strong a determinant of his 
attitude that it is much more influential than are such incidental conditions as 
weather, room-conditions, personality of the oxaminer, etc. 


KOFFKA. Helson‘s example involved such a simple process that it is more likely 
to be affected by attitude, than the more complicated processes involved in the 
Rorschach performance. Nevertheless we should not overlook the fact that the 


skilled Rorschach worker probably does achieve substantially the same attitudes 
from subject to subject. 


SEARS, In the Binet even the most skilled operator sometimes cannot overcome 
the attitudes of the subject (catastrophic reaction). 


KELLEY. The skilled Rorschach worker may produce different attitudes in dif- 
ferent subjects, but in the inquiry and in testing the limits he has the oppor- 
tunity to get all the information necessary on this question. For example, in 
schizophrenics who sometimes don’t even want to see the cards, when they do 


give enough responses, one does get a diagnosis that checks with the clinical 
record. 


RAPAPORT. I have two sets of fifty protocols of subjects in a dilated state fol- 
lowing sodiun-amytal whose records, when compared with the records derived in a 
normal state, show no substantial change. 


KELLEY. Our studies of the effects of alcohol show at least four different 
kinds of reaction to intoxication. And the Rorschach results obtained during 
intoxication parallel these characteristic reaction types. This is brought out 


more during the inquiry and the testing of the limits, than during the original 
administration of the test. 


MACLEOD asked about the effect of unintentionally induced attitudes and of at- 
titudes determined by deliberate variation of the instructions. 


KLOPFER stated that it is often possible to distinguish between the subject's 
intellectual capacity and the extent to which he uses this capacity, 


PIOTROWSKI. The essential problem is that the Rorschach is a projective method. 
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The Rorschach analysis is not based primarily on the original verbal response of 
the Subject, but upon the percept which he projects into the blot. It was a 
fundamental principle long before Rorschach that perception is selective. An- 
other accepted principle is that responsiveness to color corresponds to a cap- 
acity to respond emotionally to the enviromment. This can be tested experiment- 
ally. Also, psychoanalytic symbolism may be linked to Rorschach responses. 


RUESCH posed the question of the possibility of testing attitude toward color 
and toward content and described a number of experiments in which he compared 
the Rorschach results of his subjects and the results from cortain other pro- 


jective techniques which were devised with a view to answering some of these 
questions. 


KLINEBERG, Referring to one of Munroe's suggestions, are we not dealing with 
the different types of experience and with different attitudes when we compare 


Rorschach reactions and free-drawing or dancing? Dancing might be very diffi- 
cult for some subjects. 


MUNROE. True, but even so dancing does touch off a set of attitudes which may 
be quite significant, or one might use calesthenics or Moreno's techniques. 


BECK. The Rorschach can be approached either scientifically or artistically 
and there is need for both types of approach. Grinker'’s paper shows no contra- 
diction between a Freudian description of personality and a description in the 
terms of Hughlings Jackson, both of which can be conceived of in Rorschach 
terminology. Furthermore, Jackson pointed out that the personality of an in- 
jured patient is not an injured personality but a new personality et a differ- 
ent level of integration. These facts also are paralleled by the Rorschach re- 
sults. We are not standardizing personality when we control method. We should 
check the scoring categories against experimental studies. This is the same 
problem the physician has in bringing physiological studies to bear on diagnosis. 
On the question of distortion of Rorschach patterns on the intellectual level, 
here we have a case where a little knowledge is a dangerous thing. 


* *## @ 


BIGELOW: In our work with student flyers, a great many colorless records are 
obtained in a tense situation where the students take the Rorschach immediately 
following an arduous and frustrating series of psychomotor tests. This looks 
like an experimental situation. The colorless records here seem to be an indi- 
cation of attitudes of defense and of hostility. 


KLOPFER: If the Rorschach is the instrument we believe it to be, it will cer- 
tainly reflect the basic attitudes and the more vital life situation of the 
subject. In connection with the question posed by Dr. Bigelow, let us ask which 
type of subject reacts with hostile defenses in this kind of situation. 


BIGELOW: It seems that those who develop the greatest amount of hostility under 
our conditions are best fitted for the job. 


FREMONT-~SMITH. Does this mean that one needs to know the recent life situations 
of the subject when interpreting the Rorschach? 


KLOPFER: That is exactly the question. There are three lines of problems in- 
volved heres We must try to understand: {1) the interplay between the structure 
of the personality and strong situational pro-vocations. (2) What such "beclouded" 
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Rorschechs have in common with a Rorschach from the same person under normal 
conditions, and (3) what the Rorschach sit uation adds to, or subtracts from, 
the rest of the life situation. Matching experiments have astonished people 
who find it impossible not to match two records of the same person while it is 
extremely difficult to match records of identical twins. 


SEARS. Behavior is not produced solely by the deeper aspects of the person- 


ality or solely by situational attituies. Could the split-half technique be 
used here? 


HERTZ : This is a questionable procedure but it does yield statistically re- 
liable results. We don*t know yet whether what we are getting here is super- 
ficial or basic. However the shifts in personality patterns characteristic of 
adolescents, for example, are paralleled by changes in Rorschach results. 


SEARS: — Could five of the cards be given at one time and five the cards at a 
different time? 


RUESCH : It seems thet you're testing different things in different persons at 
different times. It is perhaps better to approach the problem by attcmpting to 
check the Rorschach against the results obtained by other projective methods. 


KOFFKA * We come again to the point where not only the Rorschach but the psy- 


. chology of personality comes to a dead-end. We have no systematic knowledge, 
from any of our avenues of inquiry, as to what goes on in this area. 


FRANK: Dr. Koffke has prepared e discussion of certain aspects of the Ror- 
schach which I will now ask him to present. 


KOFFKA: There are two kinds of interpretation taking place in the Rorschach. 
The subject “interprets” the blots and the examiner “interprets” the subject's 
responseSe Here we shall restrict ourselves to a consideration of the first 
process. This is a problem of perception and we may recognize two phases of the 
process. First, a unit of a certain shape and color is seen and then this unit 
is seen as a particular thing (it comes to have, for the subject, a particular 
"functional character"). About the first stage we know a good deal, about the 
latter, very little, That the relations between color, shape, and functional 
character of things seen in the biots are very complex, is recognized by the 
Rorschach system of scoring which includes the three major categories of Location, 
Determinants, and Contents. Content is definitely related to functional char- 
acter but location and determinants ere variously related to different aspects 
of form and color, some of which are on the card and some are not. There seem 
also to be some points of confusion and overlapping between some of the content 
and some of the determinant subdivision. 


Some of the cards, as I and V, have considerable internal continuity 
and clear boundaries, features which more or less demand or encourage whole re- 
actions on the part of the subject. Other cards show these features in moderate 
degree or almost not at all. But the category W is assigned to three distinct 
types of response »- real wholes, pairs, and a collection or eggregation 
(botanical exhibit). The lest named does not have the features described above. 
It would be well to distinguish these types in the scoring, and also, when 
scoring F, to know, if possible, just why this particular form appeared to the 
subject in a given reaction, Answers to this latter question will include 
factors of continuity, balance, pragnanz, and others. Good and bad form can be 
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defined without recourse to statistics. Good end bad form, that is, either in 


the gestalt sense or in respect to the correspondence between the shape of the 
blot and the shape of the object seen. 


Furthermore, shading in the blot may cooperate with, or conflict with, 
color and shape in determining a response, and which of these is the case, and 


how, should be determined before attempting to interpret the diagnostic signif- 
icance of a given response, 


Movement is perhaps not in the canis in the same sense thet color and 
shape are. Or is it? There seem also to be some reactions in which the move- 
ment functions more as content than as determinant. 


It seems possible that content can function as an additionel determin- 
er of perceived form in certain reactions at least. An experiment by Zangwill 
showed preceeding content to influence succeeding forms. 


Returning to the question of whole responses, why do feeble minded 
subjects give so few Ws to V? Do they fail to see the blot as a whole, or do 
they fail to connect the whole seen to some functional character? The inter- 
pretation of the meaning of the D/W quotient will depend on the answer to this 


question. We might suggest tachistoscopic exposure of the cards with the in- 
structions, “Draw what you have seen”. 


Most subjects give more than one response to a card. How is the re- 
organization of perception which is involved here determined? As a rule, there 


are probably simultaneously involved both purely formal factors (as in spontan- 
eous fluctuations of reversible figures), attitudes end content perseverations. 
Where the primary change is purely formal it may or may not lead to a new func- 
tional character, where it is determined by content it may lead to a “Good” 
form. These two cases are psychologically,and therefore symptomatically very 
different. But, can the Rorschach scoring system distinguish between them? If 
wo oversimplify the matter somewhat, we may describe four personality types 
with regard to plasticity of form and content. 1) Plastic form and content, 

2) plastic form, rigid or poor content, 3) rigid form, plastic, rich content, 


4) rigid form and content. Again, can Rorschach scoring distinguish between 
them? 


In conclusion: the ink blots themselves, however good they may be for 
personality diagnosis, are not adapted to the investigation of the theoretical 
questions underlying their use. There will,thorefors, be no satisfactory 
Rorschach theory until research has gone beyond the use of the ten cards. 


FRANK : In our discussion at this point, let us attempt te stick to questions 
of theory and of possible experimental explorations, and avoid details of 
Rorschach interpretations. 


HELSON: There seems to be interesting relationships between the F category and 
the work on visual form perception we have been doing at Bryn Mewr. Im ono of 
our studies, subjects were asked to reproduce simple visual figures or "to make 
the figure better”. These two different instructions produced different results. 
Also in tachistoscopic studies of visual perception, the instructions produced 
very different results. It would seem that we cannot assume that the absence of 
specific instructions will invariably cause the subject to assume an attitude 
which will be indicative of his personality structure. 
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BECK: “HBison's studies, Lewinian studies and various studies of personality 
development in children, as well as considerable psychoanalytical material, all 
seem to indicate certain persistent and continuous trends in behavior... 


MacLEOD: The problem seems to be to discover the significant variables in the 
Rorschach situation and then to isolate and control these variables so that we 
may obserw@etheir effects. As to the question of attitudes, the fact that cer- 
tain experimental variations produce so little change in Rorschach results may 
have one of two meanings: sither that what is obtained by the Rorschach is so 


vague that the effect of the experimental variations is not revealed by the test, 


or what is obteined is so basic that the experimental variation is superficiel 
and ineffectual. This leads us to want to set up an experiment where the at- 
titudes are deliberately created so that we may observe their effects. 


What should be our criteria of the "representativeness” of the results obtained 
by the use of the test? 


SEARS : What kind of information does one get from the Rorschach? What does 


it enable us to do in the way of predicting and controlling the behavior of the 
Subject? 


STONE : What Helson has called the less objective among the categories devel- 
oped in his studies are probably simply those categories that are less clearly 
defined and widely agreed upon. For, all categories depend upon the judgment of 
the experimenter. Variability of individuals is an important fact and perhaps 


we will have to come tc the repeated use of Rorschachs with adults as we have 
with young children. 


MUNROE: tLet us not lose sight of the suggestion of using the Rorschach cards 
for straight studies of visual perceptual phenomena. 


FRANK : In studies of perception, is the uniformity and limiting character. of 
the instructions used responsible for the uniformities of results obtained? Can 


it be assumed that standardized insteustions always yield the same attitude on 
the part of the subject? 


HELSON: “eu often have to conduct preliminary experiments to get satisfactory 
instructions. 


KLINEBERG: Lois Murphy gives her subjects freedom to use such materials as cold 


cream. This freedom might be more or less limited to see what effect these 
different instructions have. 


LOIS MURPHY; Cannot Helson make personality studies even in the limited condi- 


tions of his experiment to see whether the subjects show certain stable person- 
ality trends? 


RIESS; The studies by animal psychologists on "basic attitudes” on animals, 
of the biological significance of color, of experimentally induced ."neurosis” 
and the use of Luria techniques to induce emotional attitudes may all be, per- 
haps, related to Rorschach problems. 


STIPOLA: A very significant feature of the Rorschach situation is its relative 
freedom in which many variables function. One of the difficulties is thet if 
we approach these problems from the point of view of experimental psychology 
and find out which variables do function in which ways in cards which have cer- 
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tain objective features different from those in the ten cards of the Rorschach 


series, we may not have proved anything about the reactions in the standard 
Rorschach situation. 


GARDNER MURPHY: We are faced here with aproblem of integrating abstract science 
and clinical procedures. The long-range validation of any clinical procecure 
involves finding ways of measuring or locating on some sort of continum the 
behaviors studies. Perhaps the Rorschach materials are too complicated to make 
this task an easy one. Perhaps we should start these studies with simpler ma- 
terials such as Munroe*s simple linear dynamic material. In the field of color 
there is a tremendous amount of material available with reference to individual 
differences in affectivity to color. This should be pulled together and related 
to Rorschach researches, as also should the work on the dynamic control of af- 
fective factors on the cognitive functioning of the individual. There is a 
Significant difference in the type of prediction we would demand of the Rorschach 
or any Clinical instrument and that characteristic of, say, Astronomy. If Ror- 
schach predictions ever approached a validity of unity, we would know that it 

is not the type of personality test we want, for the very complexity of the 
field situation is such as to make a test capable of producing such high valid- 
ation, of necessity, a very crude instrument. 


KLOPFER. Rorschach himself suggested an experiment in which different animal 
forms are presented in different colors, the colors characteristic of various 
animals, to determine which subjects show responses determined more by the color 
and which by the form. We could also have an experiment in which the subject 

is asked to draw what he sees actually on the card in pencil of one color and to 
complete the drawing with pencil of another color. 


BECK, The experimental bed in which the Rorschach lies most comfortably is 
Gestalt, and the experiments suggested would help us greatly. 


KOFFKA. We should consider not that personality is given, and is to be foun, 
but that the Rorschach is an instrument for deriving information concerning the 
structure of personality. It can lead us to the formulation of hypotheses, 
some of which, at least, can be experimentally verified. 


RUESCH. We can find no correlation of organic factors with color responses so 
we are led to assume that their significance is associatively derived. 


RAPAPORT. Rorschach thought of his test as an association test. This is a side 
of the test which can well be studied both by the clinician and the experimental 
psychologist. The question of attitudes is not an all or none matter. There is 
a whole series of attitudes which may be differently related to the personalities 
of different subjects, and these attitudes come out in various aspects of the 
subjects’ reactions in the test situation. 


* a aa a * * 


WOLFF. The researches on the validity of the test are significant, though they 
need not prove anything regarding the factors determining the results. Very 
careful controls are needed, such as are provided by blind diagnosis and match- 
ing studies. In some cases prediction of certain Rorschach factors from known 
traits of the subject should be. possible. 
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KLINEBERG. ‘The atteémptito ‘use the: Rérsélath ‘isi the -study 6F ‘another’ culture 
teaises.a number of problenis.:) -Hallow6éli:belisves that the cultural “Back#round 

of the group is not without effect. The Bleulers’ study: ‘of “Mérrocans and Nadel's 
study of African tribes show many cultural factors which may have an intrinsic 
rélationship with certaincaspects éf Rorsétiaéh ¥ésponses.** In fact respohses 
must be determined ;-in-part at “least;-by ¢ulturalk ‘forées, and itis quéstionable 
‘tovsdy -the “beast; to:.draw a’ “conclusion ,* ‘such @s the-Bleulers did; thet- Morrocans 
are ‘schizoid dréamér's «because: sth ¥* ‘pive-a great. -mdny smaEt -aétafl responses. 
Howévery ‘Hakiowelkl found thei‘same ‘general : ‘aat@aor)os“< “or amar “used by his 


Indtan . epepreint ye as~are ee ee alane’ Use® uF rotted 


-type of subject bacame: interested in task :for‘its own sake. - 


‘ . 
sme nf oe : ge “Po 2% 
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PIOTROWSKE,: ‘In. an: experiment’ ‘sahtioh’ wo” perfoxnied ; ‘elind b diagnodis. wére “mite of 
or hetyesaortieak ten: Techene: Indian ataets: with Succéss in eight: Cases. 
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LEWES... iyIn aaa, it was fount. thet. one type: ‘of ‘subject -used ais ex- 
‘perimental:tasks:+q obtain things -not involved in the task-at all, while another 


The question arises 
whether’. cbreemenel ‘can Gi stinguih ‘Deneeta -thesé two types of ine 
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KLOPFER. “Te Gan forces ‘determine ‘cisinhes things in- the individuals: Living 
under them, then we would expect any good test to reflect these forces. The 
cultural factorsshoult: be carefully itivestigates, especially “to -see if, within 
these more general limits, finer differertiations may ‘not ‘be found which will 
permit. individual. differences to be distinguished.. A word of warning about 
predictions: —— Rorschach result ‘before hand” is h SS, the: baat before 


‘thie -horse.. 
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KELLEY. In our studies of electric shock therapy we have found that a single 


‘stock. produces no observable changes in‘the subject.excéept. an amnesie covering 


a period of a-couple-of hours -preceeding the socks -We have giver .the Rorschach 
just before and just-.after the shock. At the time of the second administration 


' the Subject: had'‘abSolutely no’ memory of ever having sew tlie test -before. Here 


. KLINEBERG.--The Rorschach may be used to derive -genéral- descriptions of -differ- 


~ ‘gentiak feetite. yee 
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-wi-have, “in “effect-, a group of ‘subjects to. whom ‘the test is: gtveri<for-the first 
.” Bini’ twicés We find thatthe major determinants never sift moré that tne re- 


sponse, and the other-determixiants, though they shift somewhat ‘more, “always 


change in the same direction. The ee rove show these shifts Mees possibly 


different ir- different: Sultures.’ é' ory 


‘ent ‘cultures, ard also Lal describe individual SoeynenLAS Eads anes the 
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HERTZ:+: ; Interpretation of a peice Rides two: kinds of cenpiriecn. inter- 
individual - in which the subject's respongos are compared with “the-riorms of the 
group, and intra-individual - in which the responses of a subject are compared 
one with another from the’ point ‘of View of internal consistency. It will be 





_ desirable to establish airtel norms for each culture to be Paras in arcane 
rt cepanihanes fae os, iere® 
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BECK. | 2" The test anon “lhdieeabia certain 2 nshiass & a Tt ts:a dif- 


 fetient: ‘euaiaan how’.one.is: ‘going to lnterinest ‘those pk emairra 
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FRANK. Let us ask ourselves Pe what RE cme? is. A po RE ec atin 
cortain tasks and demands, and the way in which the individual responds to these 
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demands’ is the" process” whitch n'is s‘ the: bersdhelity” of that: indf#idoen: Hae 


_KLOPFER; We‘ séem. to: believe ih’ the. existence of an’ ‘indetl ying structure’ of 


‘personality which préduées different behavior in differe ‘Bittations; and: the 
Rorschach seems to indicate this underlying structure. Goldstein suggests 
that a_basic difference between the. healthy personality and the pathological is 


: that. the former is plastic while the ‘lettér is rigid. Ror’chach results show 


this, same “difference; ae would seéth that working with. thé Rorschach his a. 
concreti zing eFfect on one's” ‘conceptions of personality. ‘Tt, forces ‘us to “gee 


_ how the’ individual actually functions ahd’ our theories. are: ‘Tikely to” ‘come “Gown 
to earth in the light of the fatts so observed. * 
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SEARS. What kinds of statement can, one,make from Rorschach results? We must 
define and tell how much. 


MIALE, The Rorschach indicates the omphasis different functions or traits 
receive in the functioning of hig apron ‘Other a methods give more 
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sins, a How as” jou detow ‘that the” Aor¥shach does whet it is said to do?” 


FRANK. Let” ‘us * yémember that. correlation vind ‘not teli us much of anything 
about the individual case. 
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MUNROE. We have. been checking Reiniieeils results against the  aeeliaiien and 
judgement of teachers, who, in our’ ‘situation,’ obtain’ @ pretty ful knowledge of 
the personalities: of their students. Planta leat 
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SEARS. That's fine, but it does not tell us how miich. 


FRANK. A canon of quantitative nature may not be possible, or even desirable, 
at this stage. If the Rorschach tells us that something is oither there or not 
there, it is like spectroscopic analysis which does not indicate the amount of 
@ substance producing a given line. Or, in ecology, the presence of a certain 
plant in a given site tells of the presence or absence of a given minoral in 
the soil, but not its amount. 


SEARS. Nevertholess it would seem to me that, if the method is valid, it 
should enable us to mako predictions. 


FRANK. Would predictions of the past be satisfactory? 


SEARS. Surely. 


KOFFKA. Behavior is so exceedingly complex that it cannot be predicted except 
under the most rigidly controlled circumstances. Quantitative prediction cer- 
tainly is an ideal goal, but it is doubtful if it will ever be achieved pheno- 
typically. What we should seek is a method of describing our data not by quan- 
tification but by reference to a system of psychology. Rorschach interpretations 
require such a system, but, meanwhile, the method may be helpful in developing 
the system. 


FRANK. Perhaps psychology has to work out new methods not yet devised by any 
of the other sciences. 
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RAPAPORT, There are many levels of personality and different ‘fields df psychol- 
ogy can each contribute to a better understanding of one or more levels. As 
well as seeking new concepts, we should strive to Clarify the concepts of per- 


sonality we already have, and psychologists from many shame: Gan cooperate in 
this effort. 


KLOPFER expressed the thanks of the pane group to Dr. Frank: and the Macy 
Foundation for making the conference possible, and to Dr. Harrower-Erickson ror 
the original suggestion which led to the conference being called. - He also 
expressed great personal satisfaction in the attitude of frank eagerness to 


learn and to work jointly in the solution of mutual problems which characterized 
the entire discussion. 
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Announcements 





During the comjng meeting of the American Psychological hee a 
in Chicago it is anticipated that there will be a large number of Rorschach 
workers in attendance, Congequently, Dr, Marguerite Hertz of the Western Re- 
serve University, Brush Foundation, is planning a Rorschach Institute dinner 
for members of the Institute and their frjends. -This dinner will be held 
Thursday evening, September 4th in Chicagp. — 


All members of the Institute and other workers in-the Rovgchach 
field, together with all psychologists~jnterested in the method, ‘ape cordially 


invited to attend, Reservations may be made directly with hohd Earvs ei the 
Brush Poundation, Western Reserve University. 
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